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THE INFLUENCE OF THE CLASSIC 


Grey, windswept seas breaking on the shore inspired an early 
artist. The beauty of his conception carried his design down 
through the ages. It was a favorite of the Etruscans. The 


brothers Adam revived it in England. Colonial silversmiths 
brought it to America. 

Today, given a new interpretation by the Gorham Master 
Craftsmen this same motive is the theme of their Etruscan 


pattern. Because of the ageless beauty that is its underlying 
charm, passing fads will not affect your fondness for this 


exquisite pattern. 


Etruscan will harmonize well with any home where simple 
beauty is the keynote. And, wrought of sterling silver by the 
Gorham Master Craftsmen, you know that even though it 
has the hardest use it will live almost forever. 


Your jeweler will gladly show you the standard Etruscan 
pieces as well as many others which make especially delight- 


ful gifts (Etruscan Tea Spoons, small $7.75 for 6, Dessert 
Knives $21.00 for 6, Dessert Forks, trade $20.00 for 6.) 
GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 





“Whatever your taste — whatever your favorite period — you will find among Gorham’s 27 patterns in Sterling a silver service to harmonize” 
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AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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\VloDERN FOODS, SO SOFT, SO RICH 
threaten the health of ) your teeth and gums 


LANCE at any modern 
menu. Mentally check 
over the last meal you ate. 
Did it contain any natural 
roughage—any coarse, fibrous 
material—any similar sub- 
stance that could really stir and stimulate 
the gums to life and health? 

Very probably not. For nearly all the 
things we eat are soft and creamy. Our 
taste is for tender meats, for fruits and 
vegetables stripped of fibre, for grains 


robbed of their husks. 


To this over-refinement of our diet the 
dental profession traces the under-nour- 
ishment of our gums—to it they trace, as 
a basic cause, the multitude of gum 
troubles which beset modern teeth. 


Why over-coddled gums become 
soft and tender 


There’s nothing mysterious about it. 
Like any other living tissue, the gums 
need exercise. The vigorous chewing of 
hard foods once kept gums active and 
well nourished, with a brisk flow of 
fresh blood within their walls. 

But modern diet robs our 


gums of exercise. They be- 
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But IPANA and massage keep 
gums firm and sound . . and 


teeth sparkling white 


come soft and flabby. They lose their 
normal tonicity, and they bleed easily. 
“Pink tooth brush” is often the forerun- 
ner of more serious troubles to come. 


Ipana and massage restore 
the gums to health 


Fortunately, specialists have discovered 
an effective safeguard against the damage 
done by soft foods. It is gum massage—a 
simple frictionizing of the gums, with the 
brush or finger. You can perform it twice 
daily at the time you brush your teeth. 
And thousands of good dentists pre- 
scribe Ipana Tooth Paste as the ideal 
medium for massage as well as for the 
regular cleaning with the brush. For the 
stimulating properties of Ipana tone and 


strengthen the weakened tissue and the 
gums become more resistant to disease. 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF SAL HEPATICA 


BRISTOL-MYERSCO., Dept. T98, 73 West St., New York 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA. Enclosed is a two- 
cent stamp tocover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


} 
~ Name. 


Addtess oe. .eereeeeeere veces 








For Ipana has an ingredient 
of certain and specific benefit 
to the gums. It contains zira- 
tol, a preparation widely 
known to dentists for its anti- 
septic and hemostatic prop- 
erties. ‘To its beneficial effect upon the 
gums as well as the teeth, Ipana owes the 
professional standing that has brought it 
such swift success. 

Test this excellent tooth paste. Senc the 
coupon for the ten-day tube, if you want 
to. It will quickly demonstrate Ipana’s 
delicious taste—its power to make your 
teeth white and beautiful. 


Ipana is worth a full-tube trial 
But to give your gums the full benefit 
of Ipana, get a full tube at the most con- 
venient drug store. Brush your teeth— 
rub your gums with Ipana, twice daily, for 
a whole month. Note the improvement in 
your gums—how much firmer their tex- 
ture, how much better their color. Then 
you, too, will probably decide, as so 
many thousands of others have done, that 
Ipana deserves a permanent 
place in your home and on 


your tooth brush! 
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STROWGER 
= 4 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


Not merely an auto- 
matic telephone, but 
a perfect system of 
interior communica- 
tion designed and 
built to the finest en- 
gineering standards 
~ of the same tybe 
a te ent a 

A gee nel for 
public exchange ser- 
vice the world over. 





COVENT EN CE 


FTTIMES it is difficult to differentiate between 


convenience and necessity; the luxuries of yes- 


terday are the essentials of today. When convenience 
results in time saved, production speeded, mistakes elim- 
inated, then the means whereby it was provided may 
well be classed among the essentials. Strowger P-A-X has 


won its way into the heart of modern business, serving 


in all lines of human endeavor throughout the civilized 


world, setting new standards of convenience, of accuracy, 
and of economy. Perhaps more detailed information by 
Strowger engineers would be of value to you, also. 


CTROWGER G9 AUTOMATI™ 


Communication, Control 
and Signalling Systems 


Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone 
Systems . . . . P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange) .... Watchman 
Supervisory Systems . . . . Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters) . . . . Industrial 
Fire Alarm Systems . . . Supervisory Control Equipment for Industrial and 
Commercial Devices, and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 


Engineered, Designed and ManufaGlured by 


Automatic Electric Ine. 


Factory and General Offices: 1013 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 


Adanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Cleveland, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Tex. New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash, 


Export Distributors: 


For Australasia—Automatic Telephones, Led, 
Elsewhere~Automatic Electric Company, Ltd. 
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Miscellany Morbid 


Sirs: 

After reading your Miscellany column in the 
last issue of Time (Aug. 20) I think it would 
be more fitting and proper to head the column 


with the word Morbidities, or words to that 
effect. 


JoHn M. UNbDEeERwoop 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Let Subscriber Underwood turn to 
p. 38.—Eb. 


Never Cork 








a 


Sirs: 

In your issue of August 20 you relate the 
failure of an attempt at suicide, the attempter 
failing to drown because he wore a “cork” leg. 

TIME, perpetuating an ancient myth, can help 
explode it. Artificial limbs are made of willow, 
metal; never of cork. I know. I’ve had to buy 
one every five years for half a century. 


C. A. Gordon 
Columbus, Ohio 


No Mare 


Sirs: 

In this week’s (Time, Aug. 20) account of 
Reconstructor McAdoo’s pr ancing at the recent 
Santa Barbara fiesta, the word “mare”? was used 
in description of Mr. McAdoo’s mount. If the 
newsgatherer who wrote the story will look 
closely at the picture accompanying the write-up, 
he will see that he should have used “stallion” 
or “gelding” (as the case may be). 


Accuracy should be above genteelness 


M. P. Wirt, Observer 


New Haven, Conn, 


Sirs 

The issue of August 20 states that 
. McAdoo got himself up in the red and 
black velvet of a caballero and up onto a 
prancing mare. Mare and McAdoo were chief 
prancers . . .” and prints a picture signed by 


Wide World. 


Your subscriber is always prepared to accept 
Time's statements at face value, but he did think 
he knew a horse from a mare. Of course, Cali- 
fornia and Luther Burbank have produced many 
wonders, but—well, anyway 


Josepu T. WALKER, Jr. 
South Hanover, Mass. 


Sirs: 
Apropos of that caballero and equestrian 
tycoon, William Gibbs McAdoo, recently depicted 
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These are the oil companies 


which mix and sell 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


— the motor fuel that knocks out that “‘knock’’ 
and gives high compression performance 


American Oil Company 
American Ethy 


Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd. 


Pratt’s Ethyl Petrol 
Ashland Refining Company 
Red Pepper Better Ethyl 


Associated Oil Company 
Associated Ethyl 


Atlantic Refining Company 
Atlantic Ethyl 


Beacon Oil Company 
Colonial Ethyl 

Continental Oil Company 
Conoco Ethyl 

Crystal Oil Refining Corp. 
Crystal Ethyl 

Empire Oil Works 
Empire Ethyl 

Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Humble Ethyl 

Imperial Oil, Limited 
Imperial Ethyl 

Johnson Oil Refining Co. 
Johnson Ethyl 


Kendall Refining Company 
Kendall Ethyl 


Liberty Oil Company, Ltd. 
Liberty Pep Ethyl 

Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. 
Loreco Ethyl 


Mexican Petroleum Corp. 
Pan-Am Ethyl 

A. D. Miller Sons’ Company 
Miller’s Ethyl 

Pan American Petroleum Co. 
Pan-Am Ethyl 


Pennsylvania Refining Co. 
Penreco Ethyl 

Pennzoil Compan 
Pennzoil Ethy 

Refiners Oil Company 
Refiners Ethyl 

Root Refineries, Inc. 
Red Chief Ethyl 

Solar Refining Company 
Solar Ethyl 


Spears & Riddle Company 
Fleet Wing Ethyl 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Red Crown Ethyl 

Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) 
Crown Ethyl 

Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
Standard Ethyl 

Standard Oil Co. (Nebraska) 
Red Crown Ethyl 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
Standard Ethyl 

Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
Red Crown Ethyl 

Sterling Oil Company 
Sterling Ethy 

Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. 
T.-P. Ethyl 

Tide Water Oil Company 
Tydol Ethyl 

Union Oil Co. of California 
Union Ethyl 

Walburn Petroleum Co., Inc. 
Walburn Ethyl 

Waverly Oil Works Company 
Waverly Ethyl 


In addition there are hundreds of resellers 


ETHYL is in good company 


Way are these companies mixing ETHYL with 


their already good gasolines? To enable you as a 
car owner to get maximum efficiency from what- 


ever car you may be driving. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


25 Broadway, New York City 


56 Church Street, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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GUARANTEES 
Safety in 
Telegraphing 


Flowers 


our city-to-city dispatch service. 


This. order of flowers has been delivered through 
kt is made wor prev the Poche hehe Delivery Association, Inc. an 
floriste with loc ations all over the world.  Eaedi g 
sone where Dart iy fast mail are used as mediums for 
Tis bon 


transfering orders d is your arantee that full v: 

‘hae been sooty daend Feemhiet cat Je 

“Send Flowers by wire to your friends out.of town through F. 1. D. Flower Shops” 
er ean TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED 


“B s paca de 
ut how will T know what — of safety. This florist will send 
kind of flowers are delivered on your order to the distant city. 








my telegraph order?” Each F. T. D. florist is under 
Four thousand responsible, pro- bond to immediately transmit 
gressive florists, in the United ©V€TY order he accepts . . . and 


States and Canada have vowed 
that you shall know. To this 
end they have organized the 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Association. 

Seek a florist shop displaying 
the Winged Mercury —symbol 


ay dei Flowers 


BY WIRE WITH SAFETY 





to fill exactly as specified, any 
order sent him. 


When the flowers you order 
are delivered, a Bond of Satis- 
faction is in the box. Only an 
F. T. D. florist can give you 
this assurance. 

. 1928 


with Mexican accoutrements en grande tenue, 
and set forth as mounting, “up onto a prancing 
mare,’ (Time, Aug. 20), kindly permit the fol- 
lowing correction;:— 

“Hell! that aint no mare!” 

Geo. T. Pack, M. D. 

New York City 
Sirs: 

If the Editors of Time are not sufficiently dis- 
cerning to report accurately the sex of a horse 
(Time, Aug. 20, p. 11, picture and text) what 
credence is to be accorded their reports of more 
intricate matters? 

Cruse CARRIEL 

Los Angeles, Calif, 

Trme’s political correspondent, no horse- 
man, was misled; but is now able to state 
definitely that Mr. McAdoo was mounted 
upon Joaquin, an animal owned by Dwight 
Murphy of Santa Barbara. Joaquin, no 
mare, is a gelding.—Eb. 
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Fowl Blood 
Sirs: 

. .. I go almost every Sunday to cock-fights 
and I have never seen spurts of blood other than 
the fowl blood. 

And as to whether cockfighting is barbarous 
and cruel, it is a matter of opinion: we think the 
same about boxing. 

As I say before, you always try your best to 
humiliate and ridicule us, but, did you mention 
in your paper the tryumphs obtained by the 
debating team of our university when our young 
men visited the States last spring and won all 
the debates, both in Spanish and in English, over 
several of your colleges and universities? 

Of course not! 

EUGENTO VERA 

Guayama, Puerto Rico 

TriM_E regrets its failure to report the 
Porto Rican debaters, will not debate the 
matter of blood spurts.—Eb. 


> 








Vulgar, Putrid 

ON LECTURE TOURS ACROSS CONTINENT HAVE 
RECOMMENDED TIME TO FRIENDS AS ENTHUSIAS- 
TIC NEWS STAND READER YOUR UNWARRANTED 
VULGAR PUTRID ATTACK ON JOHN ROACH STRA- 
TON DISGUSTING IN EXTREME STOP SORRY EVER 
MENTIONED TIME TO FRIENDS HOPE YOU PUBLISH 
TO LET THEM KNOW I WAS MISTAKEN IN YOL 
AND AM THROUGH WITH YOU 

GERALD B. WINROD 
Toledo, Ohio 


Some of the Best 
Sirs: 

You probably receive throughout the year a 
number of letters of criticism about various 
things, and I thought you would be pleased to 
know some of us think your section on Business 
contains some of the best information of any 
general publications that we read. 


E. N. StURMAN 








xe0. A. Hormel & Co. 
abe Minn. 


To Subscriber Sturman & friends, 
hearty thanks, and a question: Where do 
they find most of the rest of the best ?— 
Ep. 


Best Sign 
Sirs: 

The best sign that Evangelist Billy Sunday 
should come at once to New York is that the 
U. S. District Attorney here, one Charles H 
Tuttle, will try to hamstring his work for God, 
just as he is now hamstringing able Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, while she is trying to 
enforce Prohibition in the city. 

CHARLES ALFRED Bover 

New York, N. Y. 














Prudent 
Sirs: 

Mr. Willis’ suggestion that Billy Sunday 
come to New York [Letrers, Aug. 27] is splen- 
did. But I think it unjust. Billy Sunday is a 


very old man now and it is not fair to have 


him spend his strength on great revivals here. 








— =. 
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He has been very prudent now for several years. 
He has labored for the Lord in the smaller cities 
ot this country and he has been a tower of 
strength to the pastors there, May the Lord 
preserve His valiant worker. But I fear that 
that will not be long now. He should not spend 
his strength on New York. 


Mrs. ALICE JOHNSON 


(Subscriber ) 
New York, N. Y. 
—_—e—— 
Billy’s Schedule 


Sirs: 

. . « My schedule is a Lecture in Springfield, 
Illinois on “Crooks, Corkscrews and Bootleg- 
gers, and Whisky Politicians. They shall not 
pass. ‘2% 

1 begin a ten-days Camp Meeting at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., August 24. I speak in Clifton, 
Ohio, Sept. 6 and in Detroit, Mich., Sept. 9. 

i begin my campaigns for the years 1928-29 
Sept. 16 for six weeks at Madisonville, Ky. 
irom there I go to East Liverpool, Ohio, for six 


weeks. Then to Elyria, Ohio, right after New 
Years for six weeks. Then to Corpus Christi, 
Texas. From there to Sterling, Colorado, or 


New Rochelle, N. Y. I am to meet that Com- 
mittee Sept. 5. That will carry me up to June 
ist which ends my season. 

I hear everybody speak in the highest terms 
of Time. It is a wonderful publication. One of 
the most concise and reliable in the land. I 
compliment you. 

Ever your friend 


W. A. Sunpay 
Winona Lake, Ind. 


7 oe 
Chesterfield 
Sirs: 

Interested in your account of smoking tests 
at Reed College (not Institute), Portland, Ore- 
gon. Recently gave similar tests myself and 
five out of six chose Chesterfield. ... 


H. J. Keiiy 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


—.>—— 
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Mail Order Champagne 


Sirs. 

In your issue of August 6, on pages 34, 35 and 
part of 36 is an article concerning mail order 
champagne. Evidently one Paul Garrett is con- 
ducting or has conducted this campaign, as noted 
on page 34, to relieve the overproduction in the 
grape industry. 

1 would appreciate very much having a copy 
ot said advertisement sent to me with all par- 
ticulars so that I might order a few cases of the 
fruit juice. A number of Denver men are very 
desirous of ascertaining the supply house as well 
as the price per case, so would appreciate prompt 
and definite information. 

Have been an intermittent reader of Tint 
since my first year in Amherst, 1923, and have 
always enjoyed watching your progress due, in 
my estimation, to the full although condensed 
information found therein. 


Jack D. FENLASON 

Denver, Colo. 

Let Intermittent Reader Fenlason write 
to the Virginia Dare Vineyards, Inc., Penn 
Yan, N. Y.—Eb. 

—_— 
Artist Flayed 
Sirs: 

If ‘Dickie’ Byrd sees the cover meant to be 
a “likeness’’——he’ll never get to the Antarctic 
he’ll die on the spot of chagrin for being pictured 
as a freshman in the university of Time! 

What had the artist against the explorer to do 
such a thing and where was your art editor when 
he let it pass? 

The International, Keystone, Acme, P. & A. 
or the Wide World picture services could have 
furnished him with a better photographic model 
than this blank face of a youth about twenty 
years Byrd’s junior! 

Oh, Time—Oh, Tempus—you better fugit 
before the Commander sees this—you know he 
has a few more years to his credit than this 
meaningless, insipid drawing gives him... . 
Look up a P. & A. photo and see if I’m just in 
my criticism. 


New York City 
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From Bluer Than Blue to 


Brighter Than. Bright 


ln ten seconds with this magic lotion 


D?. mornings come too early for you? 
Do you have to get up when you feel 
and look as though you would love to 
stay in bed for a month? Sleep famished, 
pale, haggard, with a complexion the 
color of clay? 


Then cheer up. Here’s a new easy way to 
snap right out of it! To feel alive, won- 
derfully refreshed—as though you just 
stepped out of a barber’s chair after a 
“million dollar’? massage. All you have 
to do is to apply a few drops of Fougere 
Royale After Shaving Lotion on your face 
after your morning shave. In a moment 
that dumb listless ““morning-after” look 
has vanished. Your face tingles—then 


C 0 al, 
Fou ; air tio" 
_ 290°) 
ce ng 
promme av! 


Asie 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ 
Shaving Cream, 50c 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ 
Talcum, 50¢ 


Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50c 


feels cool, smooth. Small wrinkles dis- 
appear and the good red blood comes to 
your face that makes you look years 
younger. Also acts as styptic—heals cuts, 
etc. Great for the office, too—when you’ re 
feeling dull. 


And to start the day really right, enjoy 
the fastest, most luxurious, most glori- 
ously comfortable shave you ever had in 
your life with the new Fougere Royale 
Shaving Cream. Nothing like it. It’s 
“balanced”, non-caustic—simply can’t 
irritate. Both lotion and cream are mildly 
perfumed with the odeur of Fougere 
Royale (Royal Fern)—a pleasing, whole- 
some, outdoor fragrance. 


At your druggist—or generous samples 
for the coupon below. 





HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T-10 

539 West 45th Street, New York City 

You may send me without charge trial con- 
tainers of Fougere Royale After-Shaving 
Lotion and Shaving Cream. 


Name 
Address 
City 















DON'T FOOL 
YOURSELF 


Since halitosis never announces 
itself to the victim, you simply 
cannot know when you have i:. 


TIME 
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Halitosis 


It is unexcusable .. . can be 


instantly remedied 

No matter how charming you may be or how 
fond of you your friends are, you cannot ex- 
pect them to put up with halitosis (unpleasant 
breath) forever. They may be nice to you-——but 
it is an effort. 

Don’t fool yourself that you never have hali- 
tosis as do so many of self-assured people who 
constantly offend this way. 

Read the facts in the lower right hand corner 
and you will see that your chance of escape is 
slight. Nor should you count 





makes 


you unpopular 


when necessary, especially beforemeetingothers. 

Keep a bottle handy in home and office for 
this purpose. 

Listerine ends halitosis instantly. Being anti- 
septic, it strikes at its commonest cause — 
fermentation in the oral cavity. Then, being 
a powerful deodorant, it destroys the odors 
themselves. 

If you have any doubt of Listerine’s powerful 
deodorant properties, make this test: Rub a 

slice of onion on your hand. 





on being able to detect this 
ailment in yourself. Halitosis The wow 
doesn’t announce itself. You 
are seldom aware you have it. 

Recognizing these truths, 
nice people end any chance 
of offending by systematically 
rinsing the mouth with Lis- 
terine. Every morning. Every 











LISTERINE SHAVING 
CREAM 
-you’ve got a treat 
ahead of you. 


TRY IT 


Then apply Listerine clear. 
baby — Immediately, every trace of 
onion odor is gone. Even the 
strong odor of fish yields to 
it. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


READ THE FACTS 
V3 had halitosis 





night. And between times 


LISTERINE 


The safe antiseptic 





68 hairdressers state that 
about every third woman, 
many of them from the 
wealthy classes, is halitoxic. 
Who should know better 
than they? 
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_NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Further Exploits 


The trout season neared its close in Wis- 
consin. President Coolidge learned that 
trout feed by night as hungrily as in the 
daytime. He took up fishing after dinner 
and one evening stayed out until nearly 
midnight. Another day he caused his gear 
to be assembled and boarded a special train 
for Lewis, Wis., some go miles away, 
where lives Charles E. Lewis, Minneapolis 
broker. The Lewis estate on Seven Pines 
Creek, like the Pierce estate on the Brule, 
has its own trout hatcheries in spring-fed 
ponds. The Presidential catch was 137 
(in two sessions). While the * President 
fished, Mrs. Coolidge and John Coolidge 
took a swim in the Lewis swimming pool. 
Mrs. Coolidge said it was the most fun she 
had this summer. 

On a rainy day at Brule, the President 
shot a shot-gun at sailing clay pigeons and 
had the satisfaction of seeing 24 out of 25 
break in mid-air—a surprising score for 
one new to trapshooting.* At Lewis, 
occurred a feat even more surprising. As 
their fishing boat slipped around a bend in 
the stream, President Coolidge, Broker 
Lewis and Secret Service Man Walter Fer- 
guson beheld a tall brown crane standing 
on one leg in the water, 20 yards away. 
Cranes eat trout. Broker Lewis pays a 
bounty of $2 for each crane killed on his 
acres. 

“Ferguson,” said the President, “give 
me your pistol.” 

There was a crashing report and the 
crane crumpled into the water, its wing 
broken. President Coolidge handed back 
the weapon smiling. Another Secret Serv- 
ice man bashed the wounded bird over the 
head, carried it home. The President 
waived the bounty. 

( It was reported that President Coolidge 
would leave Brule on Sept. 11, go to Wash- 
ton, then visit New England. 

@ John Coolidge, after spending a week- 
end at Madison, Wis., as guest of President 
Glenn Frank of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, was asked how he passes the time at 
Cedar Island Lodge. Said he: “Eat break- 
fast. Take a little walk. Read. Eat 
lunch. Walk. Read. Eat dinner. Walk. 
Read. Go to bed.” 


*Near Cincinnati lately, on the estate of Julius 
Fleischmann Jr., a Mrs. Rockefeller tried trap- 
shooting for the first time. She was surprised 
and pleased to see one “bird” after another dis- 
integrate as fast and often as she pulled trigger. 
Those present kept it a secret from Mrs. Rocke- 
feller that behind her while she was shooting 
stood a crack shot who, each time she cried, 
“Pull,” took aim at the sailing pigeons, waited, 
shot when she did. Not even persons long used 
to shooting shotguns can detect by ear the shoot- 
ing of another shotgun almost simultaneously 
with their own, 





Davis oF LABoR 
“T am not the Foreign Minister” 
(See col. 3) 


C@ One O. E. Olund of Fergus Falls, Minn., 
wrote and offered John Coolidge a position 
in his National Bank. John Coolidge de- 
clined; said he already had accepted a posi- 
tion; did not say what position. 

C President Coolidge summoned and con- 
ferred with Major General Charles Pelot 
Summerall, chief of Staff of the Army. 

C President Coolidge appointed William 
Fairfield Whiting, Holyoke, Mass., paper 
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Hoover as Secretary of Commerce (see 
THE CABINET). 

Accepting Mr. Hoover’s resignation the 
President telegraphed: 

“Your resignation as Secretary of Com- 
merce tendered some time ago is hereby 
accepted. I wish to express to you my ap- 
preciation of the character of the service 
you have rendered in that office. It has 
been of great benefit to the commercial 
life of the nation and has given a new im- 
petus to our entire business structure. 

“You have gained a knowledge of the 
mechanics of business and government 
that is unsurpassed. It will always be a 
satisfaction to me to have had the benefit 
of your wise counsel in meeting the prob- 
lems which have arisen during my admin- 
istration. My best wishes will always at- 
tend you in the broader field to which you 
have been called.” 


THE CABINET 


Moose Member 

Secretary of Labor James John Davis 
toured abroad, visiting and nurturing 
foreign chapters of the Loyal Order of 
Moose, of which he has been director- 
general for 22 years. He eyed peoples, 
thought about Immigration, thought about 
the U. S. labor market, in which, accord- 
ing to him, there are new only some 
2,500,000 unemployed (Democrats 
4,000,000). On important subjects other 
than Moose and his own Department, he 
refused, when a Berlin jcurnalist inter- 
viewed him last week, to be drawn out. 
What did he think about the operation 
of the Dawes Plan? “I am not an expert 
on financial situations,’ he said. What 
did he think about the Franco-British 
‘naval treaty? “I am not the Foreign Min- 
ister,” he said. 


say 


a anen 
Secretary Whiting 
The country seemed surprised last week 
when President Coolidge appointed Wil- 
liam Fairfield Whiting to the Commerce 
Secretariat. Mr. Whiting was an “un- 
known,” people said. It was a “personal” 
appointment. It was calculated to please, 
encourage and rally the G. O. P. of New 
England, which is gloomy and restive un- 
der the textile industry’s depression. 
Doubtless, the President, a man of 
much sly humor, was pleased with the 
country’s surprise. He knew that as peo- 
ple began to learn about his mysterious 
friend it would gradually dawn on them 
how unusually “logical” and defensible 
an appointment it was. Not the thinnest 
cream of the jest would be when news- 
paper readers and editors discovered that 
the “unknown’s” name has appeared daily 
for many years on the front pages of 
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leading U. S. newspapers—in the tiny 
bottom-line advertisements which say: 
“When you think of Writing, think of 
Whiting.” The personal phase of the ap- 
pointment was that from the time Calvin 
Coolidge was president of the Massachu- 
setts Senate (1914-15), William Fairfield 
Whiting has believed him a man of des- 
tiny. He believed even more faithfully 
than Mr. Coolidge’s political pastor, the 
late great Winthrop Murray Crane. In 
1920 a delegate to the Chicago conven- 
tion, Mr. Whiting voted to the bitter end 
to head the ticket with Mr. Coolidze. 
Then, after Mr. Crane and Senator Lodge 
and the rest of the Massachusetts men had 
capitulated to the Ohio idea, Mr. Whiting 
pushed their man again for vice president. 
Mr. Crane was dour. “He’s done,” he said. 
But Mr. Whiting had distributed copies 
of Calvin Coolidge’s essay “Have Faith 
in Massachusetts.” Over he went and 
Delegate Whiting had the pleasure of vot- 
ing to keep him over in 1924. In 1928 
he was the last Massachusettsman to 
despair of drafting-Coolidge. 


Mr. Whiting, like Ambassador Dwight 
Whitney Morrow and other Coolidge in- 
timates, went to Amherst college. But he 
was nine years ahead of Mr. Coolidge, 
whose class was 1895. It remained for 
their sons to be undergraduate comrades. 
This association has perhaps helped for- 
tify Mr. Whiting’s claim against William 
Morgan Butler and Frank Waterman 
Stearns to being “the original Coolidge 
man.” If Mr. Butler or Mr. Stearns was 
invited to the Commerce Department 
ahead of Mr. Whiting—and one of them 
was so invited—no false pride or lack of 
understanding prevented Mr. Whiting 
from playing a distinguished second fiddle. 


Holyoke, Mass., the little city which 
produced the Man Who Filled Hoover’s 
Shoes, was not insensible of the honor 
and the “Boost” that it had received. 
“Oh, how the people here do like it,” said 
the Holyoke Transcript-Telegram’s edi- 
torial. Yet Mr. Whiting is not today a 
very familiar figure to his fellow towns- 
men. It is three decades since the angle 
of his derby hat was the barometer of 
Holyoke local politics. He gave up the 
idea of running for Congress, where his 
father had been, when his friend Allen 
Towner Treadway chose to run. Mr. 
Treadway has been a Representative for 
15 years. Mr. Whiting has made writing- 
paper at home and a vice president in the 
land. His monster factory moated by 
a tributary to the Connecticut river is the 
World’s largest fine-paper plant. The mas- 
ter of such a plant is, especially if he walks 
to work as Mr. Whiting does, only one of 
many important executives on the scene. 
He can pass unnoticed far more easily 
than a manufacturer of half the Whiting 
stature. 

The Whiting mansion, brick, painted 
yellow, stands far back from the corner 
of Appleton and Elm streets, a mansion 
out of an old aristocratic novel whose in- 
mates are more likely in Europe than at 
home. It was from Europe that Mr. Whit- 
ing returned last week. He went straight 
to Wisconsin and took his oath of office 


in the Superior high school. This haste, 
observers said, was so that the Hoover 
resignation might be accepted before that 
Nominee reached Washington, where as 
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President Coolidge thought of writing. . . . 


Secretary and Nominee his position would 
be equivocal. 

Tall, with sparse white hair on a large 
rounded head, habituated to the white 
starched shirts and plain black clothes 
including black gloves and black tab of 
a bow tie, Secretary Whiting approached 
Washington via Holyoke where there 
were arrangements to make. They asked 
him what he thought he would do to the 
Department of Commerce. 

“You know,” he replied with a quizzical 
grin, “I think I ought to see it first.” 


It was recalled that Mr. Whiting’s 
friend and only admitted rival at paper- 
making, the same late Winthrop Murray 
Crane who taught politics to Calvin 
Coolidge, was asked to be Secretary of the 
Treasury by President Roosevelt. Mr. 
Crane declined. Reason: The papers 
made by Crane & Co. (embellished and 
distributed by Eaton, Crane & Pike) are 
of two kinds—bank note paper and bond* 
paper. Crane & Co. had large contracts 
with the U. S. Treasury. A law, of which 
President Roosevelt was perhaps ignorant, 
forbids any person being Secretary of the 
Treasury who does business with the 
Treasury directly or indirectly. 

No such law governs the Commerce 
Secretariat. 





*In its original sense, the paper used for 
Government bonds and other State papers. 
Some 438 million people are said to carry Crane 
paper in their pockets, the currency of 22 
countries. Eighteen countries use Crane paper 
for their State bonds. Real “Bond” paper is 
made from clean rags (cuttings from textile 
mills, shirt factories, etc.). But the term has 
been corrupted to mean all sorts of cheap busi- 
ness stationery, 


REPUBLICANS 


Votes 


Additions to Hooverism included: 

The Chattanooga, Tenn., News, Demo- 
cratic daily. Reason: Prohibition. 

Mortimer L. Schiff, Manhattan financier. 
Reason: “The best interest of the coun- 
try.” 

Jennie M. Callfas, Nebraska Democrat, 
three-time National Committeewoman. 
Reason: Prohibition. 

James Schermerhorn and Alva M. Cum- 
mins, Detroit Democrats. Reason: Pro- 
hibition. 

Senator Gerald Prentice Nye, North 
Dakota insurgent. Reason: “A great 
friend and benefactor of agriculture.” 

Joseph Little Bristow, insurgent pre- 
decessor of Nominee Curtis as Senator 
from Kansas (1909-15), now a Washing- 
ton, D. C., realtor and country gentle- 
man. Reason: Hoover’s sympathetic 
knowledge of the West. 

Bert Martin of Denver, secretary-treas- 
urer (resigned) of the Farmer-Labor 
party. Reason: Agriculture. 

Miss Helen Wills, California tennis girl, 
as head of the sports division of the 
Women’s Committee. Reason: “Youth’s 
earnest desire to be of service.” 

Governor Adam McMullen, Nebraska 
Republican, announcer of last spring’s 
abortive “farm crusade.” Reason: “Eco- 
nomic welfare of the farming industry.” 

Major-General James Guthrie Harbord, 
president of Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, on leave of absence to help collect 
campaign funds. 

nee ee 
Snake, Hog, Cow, Eggs 

Unauthorized by the Republican Na- 
tional Committee but undeterred, civil 
service employes of the U. S. handed out 
campaign cards in the Capital. A sample: 
When the bullfrog learns to sing tenor, 

When the rattlesnake walks on legs, 
When the razor-back hog grows feathers, 

And the old muley cow lays eggs; 
When the fountain is both sweet and bitter, 

When figs on the thistle shall grow, 
Then Al Smith will be President ; 

And we'll all kiss the Pope’s big toe. 

— 
Natural Man 

There is a self-concealing habit about 
Nominee Hoover's mind at its self-con- 
scious moments. As a result, people are 
more surprised than otherwise when they 
discover, in Hoover speeches or reports or 
quoted from personal correspondence, 
sentences and sentiments which have un- 
mistakably come from the natural man 
who lives somewhere inside the Beaver 
Man. 

Currently published is a book* which 
contains, besides a sketchy but competent 
Hoover biography, a section of Hoover 
quotations and excerpts of the unfamiliar 
sort. They are not abundant. They in- 
clude, of course, part of the famed Hoover 
essay, “In Praise of Izaak Walton,” pub- 
lished last year in the Atlantic Monthly 








bar” Man Hoover—Earl Reeves—Burt 
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(Time, June 6, 1927). There is also the 
familiar bit about “Main Street Under 
Water” (the Mississippi flood). 

But there are also bits of such as the 
following, from a letter written by Mr. 
Hoover to a friend to “answer some of 
the solemn discourses on my private life 
and crimes”: 

“., . For instance, I have made careful 
inquiries and I regret that so far I can- 
not find: (a) The $10,000,000 I am said 
to have made in my early youth, or even 
middle age, or altogether, or any respect- 
able part of it. (b) The investments that 
I am supposed to have in Great Britain. 

“Like the Negro porter who was asked 
to change $10, I am grateful for the com- 
pliment. I am sorry that these funds do 
not exist, for they would be useful for 
Children’s Relief. 

“T have also given deep consideration 
to the other items mentioned: (a) Am I 
a British subject? Did I ever apply for 
such citizenship? No. Many generations 
of persecuted Quaker ancestors would 
rise in their graves at such a discovery. 
... (b) Did I ever rent a “residence” 
abroad? I plead guilty of this crime and 
in mitigation I do appeal to the feelings 
of fathers who object to hotel life for 
babies and children... .(d) I plead 
guilty to the criminal charge of pursuing 
my engineering profession in foreign parts 
again and again. I have a fervent hope, 
however, that this new doctrine of crim- 
inality will not deter our citizens from ex- 
tending American professions and business 
anywhere in the world. They always bring 
something home, and pay taxes on it. (e) 
I gather also that it is moral turpitude on 
my part to have managed large enter- 
prises. The hope to rise from the ranks 
of labor to the ranks of management will, 
however, probably not be crushed from 
the heart of the American boy even by this 
onslaught.” 

Other Hooverisms: 

@ “In every society, however perfected, 
there will always be at the bottom a 
noxious sediment and at the top an ob- 
noxious froth.” 

@ (On the Federal Government) “There 
are too many floating islands in this dis- 
mal swamp. They are anchored to the 
President technically, but are responsible 
to nobody.” 

@ “I don’t drink, I don’t overeat, I don’t 
waste my energy running around in circles 
—I go fishing.” 


7 en 


Homecoming 
A lane of 14-foot cornstalks appeared at 
the West Branch, Iowa, railroad station. 


Down it, early one morning, last week, 
marched Nominee Hoover with his wife 
and sons. Automobiles carried them 


through the proudest village in the U. S. 
to a house of which the original part was 
a log cabin, where, 54 years and eleven 
days before, Herbert Clark Hoover had 
been born. A Mrs. Jennie Scellars, who 
now owns the house and has declined to 


sell it to Mrs, Hoover, served up an old- 


time Iowa breakfast. On her front porch 
she drove a fast trade in what a wag called 
“Hoovernirs.” 

West Branch, pop. 745, was becoming 
crowded with brass bands and parading 
visitors to the number of 15,000 or more, 
but the Hoovers were permitted to go 
alone to the graves of the Nominee’s par- 
ents, Jesse Hoover, the West Branch 
blacksmith, and his wife, Huldah. They 
both died before the Nominee was to. 

The next pilgrimage was to a certain 
spot on the streamlet for which West 
Branch* is named. Part of the villagers’ 
preparations had been to restore, with a 
dam, what used to be the Old Swimming 
Hole. The Nominee eyed the work and 
then said to Newton C. Butler, one of the 
three playmates of his youth whom he 
had found still in West Branch: “No, this 
is not the place at all. I think it is up 
yonder by that tree.” 

“Up yonder” the party headed, but 
thick Iowa gumbo prevailed. The rem- 
iniscers turned back to their automobile, 
hot and muddy. Not until the afternoon, 
when persevering, he returned to the 
streamlet, did the Nominee see the place 
where small “Bertie” Hoover used to 
splash. 

Postmaster I. O. Yoder, a remote 
cousin, entertained at lunch. All after- 
noon there were conferences and buzz- 
buzzings in a big tent pitched behind the 
high school. Dinner was a Hoover-family 
reunion at Remote Cousin Ralph Branson’s 
(on whose farm was the swimming hole). 

As night fell, the Nominee appeared 
before the multitude. “This,” he said, 
with some emotion, ‘is a home-coming.” 
He talked about his and their pioneer an- 
cestors; about his first school-teacher, 
Mrs. Molly Brown Carran, who was pres- 
ent, gazing up through thick-lensed eye- 
glasses at her prodigious pupil. He re- 
called Iowa’s apples, rabbits, nuts, fishing. 
He returned again to the Old Swimming 
Hole: “As an engineer I could devise im- 
provements for that swimming hole,” he 
said. “But I doubt if the decrease in 
mothers’ grief at the homecoming of 
muddy boys would compensate the in- 
herent joys of getting muddy.” 

He soon got on to the practical pur- 
poses of his visit. He reminded people 
that he was farm-raised in the days when 
farming was a mode of living, not an in- 
dustry. He redescribed farming’s trans- 
formation and its post-War predicament. 
He repeated his pledges: 1) for a Federal 
Farm Board; 2) a Farm Loan Fund; 3) 
a stabilized, autonomous, farm marketing 
system. 

Not unexpectedly he said: “I am not 
insensible to the value of the study which 
sincere farm leaders have given to this 
question of farm legislation. They have 
all contributed to the realization that the 
problem must be solved. They will be in- 
vited into conference. Outstanding farm- 
ers such as Governor Lowden will be asked 
to join in the search for common ground 
upon which we can act.” 

He discussed high railroad freight rates 


*Of the Cedar River. 


as a factor in the Farm Problem: “It is 
as if a row of toll gates had been placed 
around this whole section of our country. 
. . . Some calculations which I made a 
few years ago showed that the increases in 
railway rates had in effect moved the 
Midwest 200 to 400 miles further from 
seaboard.” 

He dwelt on modernization of inland 
waterways as the best relief from high 
railroad rates: “By modernization, I mean 
increasing depths to a point where we can 
handle 10,000 tons in a line of barges 
pulled by a tug. This Administration has 
authorized the systematic undertaking of 
this modernization. Within a few years 
we will have completed the deepening of 
the Ohio up to Pittsburgh, the Missouri 
up to Kansas City, Omaha and beyond, 
the Mississippi to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, the Illinois to Chicago.” 

He restated his preference for the St. 
Lawrence River, as opposed to the N. Y. 
State Barge Canal and the Hudson River, 
as the route for a Lakes-to-Atlantic sea- 
way. 

He carefully concluded his waterways 
remarks by saying: “Nor does this devel- 
opment mean the crippling of our rail- 
i. ee 

The peroration was on the two Hoover 
keynotes—An Equal Chance for All, and 
Happy Homes. 


After his “revel in sentiment” (as he 
called it), the Nominee motored to Cedar 
Rapids. Delegations of Farmers and 
Farmers’ Friends from 14 States* were 
accorded personal receptions on the wide 
veranda of “Brucemore,” an_ estate, 
equipped even to pond swans, owned by a 
Mrs. George W. Douglas. There were no 
speeches or press statements. The Nom- 
inee, with smiling Western Manager James 
W. (“Sir James”) Good for impresario, 
simply shook hands with every one, let 
them look at him, talk to him, ask him 
questions. A North Dakota contingent, 
led by Prohibition Administrator John N. 
Hagen, was assured that Hooverism is 
extremely Dry. (North Dakota lately 
voted within 5,000 of repealing its long- 


* time State enforcement law.) North Da- 


kota’s boyish Senator Gerald P. Nye was 
there and, though the Nominee declined 
to commit himself to an extra session of 
Congress for Farm Relief, Senator Nye 
announced: “I was in doubt before 
Hoover’s acceptance speech, but he has 
talked frankly. I find it my duty to sup- 


port him.” 
The most significant result of the Cedar 
Rapids’ conferences which lasted two 


days, was the appointment, to command 
the G. O. P.’s farm bureau at Chicago 
headquarters, of John J. Oglesby. Thereby 
the mention of Farmers’ Friend Lowden, 
in the West Branch speech, was under- 
scored. Mr. Oglesby was Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Illinois under Governor Lowden 
(1917-21). They are fast friends. Mr. 
Oglesby was a leading Lowdenizer before 
the nomination. Now he agreed heartily 





*Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Kansas, both 
Dakotas, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan. 
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to Hooverize. Perhaps his first’ commis- 
sion will be to soothe Mr. Lowden’s 
lingering bitterness and bring him, re- 
luctant but resigned, into the fold. 


@ Back in Washington, Nominee Hoover 
proceeded to plan his autumn itinerary. 
Headquarters were moved, for a “back 
yard” campaign, into the residence of the 
late Representative Louis Adams Froih- 
ingham of Massachusetts, whose grounds 
abut on the Hoover grounds.* 


DEMOCRATS 
Votes 

Additions to the Smith movement in- 
cluded: 

Arthur Curtiss James, Manhattan Re- 
publican, potent financier (“largest U. S. 
rail stock holder”). Reason: Prohibition. 
He telegraphed: “Hearty congratulations 
on your great acceptance speech . . . my 
hearty support.” He explained: “I do not 
believe that Mr. Smith’s election will 
settle the [Prohibition] question, but at 
least it will give me a chance to stand up 
and be counted.” 

August Heckscher, Manhattan Repub- 
lican, octogenarian philanthropist. Rea- 
son: “Prohibition is an outrage.” 

Colonel Edward Codrington Carring- 
ton, Maryland Republican, chairman of the 
Hudson River Navigating Corp. Reason: 
Waterway policy. 

Oswald Garrison Villard and his Nation 
(liberal weekly). Reason: Waterpower 
policy (see col. 3). 

Richard R. Quay, Pittsburgh Repub- 
lican, son-of-a-Senator (see “In Pennsyl- 
vania’’). 

Major Henry Hastings Curran, Man- 
hattan Republican, president of the As- 
sociation Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. 

@ Senator Furnifold McLendel Simmons, 
resigned leader of the North Carolina 
Democracy, announced that he would not 
vote for Nominee Smith—nor for 
Nominee Hoover. 

@ In Baltimore, a Brown Derby cam- 
paigner announced by State headquarters 
was the late President Cleveland’s son, 
Richard F. Cleveland, able young lawyer. 


omni 


In Pennsylvania 

For feinting and footwork, a good box- 
ing match is not a patch upon a national 
political campaign. Both parties have 
feinted several times already—the G. O. P. 
in the South, the Democrats in New 
England and the Midwest. Last week, 
biggest feint of the season, National 
Democratic Chairman Raskob visited 
that keystone of the Republican arch, 
Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania has not gone 
Democratic since the Civil War. It gave 
Hughes 200,000 plurality over Wilson, 
*The arch-Democratic New York World— 
perhaps as a matter of interest, perhaps as a 
sly play upon the superstitions of its readers 
—said: “Acceptance of the Frothingham resi- 
dence as campaign headquarters was made on the 
same day that word was received that Mr. 


Frothingham had died suddenly on his yacht 
while cruising off the coast of Maine.” 


Harding 700,000 over Cox, Coolidge al- 
most a million over Davis. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Raskob held happy conclave with 
Philadelphia Democrats and, as the New 
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. fighting Atterbury with a Cassatt. 


York Times put it, “gave them self- 
respect.” 

It was a notable gathering that met at 
the Racquet Club. There were as many 
Republicans as Democrats, notably 
Charles Kendrick, brother of Freeland 
Kendrick, Philadelphia’s Mayor-before- 
last, and Robert Kelso Cassatt, son of 
onetime President A. J. Cassatt of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. Mr. Raskob  suc- 
ceeded in enrolling several of them on a 
Philadelphia citizens’ Smith-for-President 
committee headed by Samuel Rea 
(Democrat), another onetime Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. president, to combat the 
Hooverizing of the Pennsylvania’s pres- 
ent president, Gen. William Wallace At- 
terbury, Republican National Committee- 
man. Despair at G. O. P. Boss William 
S. Vare was one reason why many a 
Philadelphia Republican was ready to 
change party, but Mr. Raskob did not 
dwell on Vareism in his luncheon talk. 
Instead he talked about Nominee Smith 
as a “human engineer.” He talked about 
workmen and ‘“‘good wholesome beer.” 
He said: “I think there is a feeling among 
the working people that Prohibition does 
not prohibit, but merely affects them, 
while those with better financial means 
are not affected by it.” 

When he returned from Philadelphia 
to Manhattan, Mr. Raskob said: “It 
seems like claiming a lot to claim Pennsyl- 
vania for the Democrats but ... all I 
can say is that the tremendous enthusi- 
asm in Philadelphia and in Pittsburgh 

. etc., etc.” A you-have-my-hearty- 
support telegram was made public which 
Nominee Smith had received from Rich- 
ard R. Quay, Pittsburgh businessman, son 
of the late Matthew Stanley Quay who 
was Pennsylvania’s Republican boss and 


Senator for 18 years and onetime Na- 
tional Republican Chairman. 

Unlikely though it seemed that the 
Democrats’ Pennsylvania feint could be 
followed by a blow, the Republicans “‘cov- 
ered up.” Passing through Pittsburgh, 
Nominee Hoover said: “Pittsburgh is a 
Republican stronghold, and we require 
all our strongholds in this contest.” 
Nominee Curtis planned to go this week 
to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania’s capital, 
and make a speech. 








“He Answers” 

Democratic slogan-makers considered 
a phrase uttered by National Chairman 
Raskob in commenting on the Smith ac- 
ceptance speech. Said Mr. Raskob: “ 

Ask Al, he answers.”’ 


Rain, Mud 

When rain drove Nominee and Notifi- 
cation indoors at Albany, the crowd 
pressed up to the Assembly Chamber 
doors to try for seats. Nine out of ten 
had to stay outside and hear the speeches 
through the amplifiers. Among those who 
stayed outside was a tall, familiar figure 
with the crutches it has had to use for the 
past several years, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, the friend and believer who 
placed Candidate Smith in nomination in 
1920, 1924, 1928. With Mrs. Roosevelt, 
he sat on the outdoor platform, huddled 
from the rain under a canopy of State 
Troopers’ waterproof coats. 

A reporter for the arch-Republican New 
York Herald Tribune spied the Roosevelts 
and, in his copy that night, he wrote: ‘His 
[Mr. Roosevelt’s] infirmity made it im- 
possible for him to battle the crowd for a 
place in the Assembly Chamber.” The 
Herald Tribune headlined: ‘“Nominator, 
Crippled, Is Unable to Fight Crowds to 
Get Inside.” 

The implications were: 1) that the 
crowd was disorderly; 2) that, through 
neglect or ingratitude, Nominator Roose- 
velt had been omitted from the reserved- 
seat !'st at this, the Brown Derby’s crown- 
ing moment, 

Nominator Roosevelt wiped up this bit 
of political mud with a public statement: 
“Full accommodation was provided for me 
and my family in the Assembly Chamber, 
but as I reached Albany late and walking 
up many steps in a slow process, it was 
easier and cooler to listen to the speeches 
outdoors.” 








Academic 


Out, in a guarded way, came Oswald 
Garrison Villard and the embattled Nation 
(liberal weekly) for Nominee Smith. Let 
the latter continue his “frank clarity of 
utterance,” said Editor Villard, and “he 
will win the support of most of the 
5,000,000 voters who supported La Fol- 
lette in 1924.” 

In 1924, La Follette carried only Wis- 
consin, with 15 electoral votes. But, had 
the La Follette and Davis votes been 
pooled, President Coolidge would have 
lost 13 of the States which he won and 86 
of his electoral votes. He would still have 
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been President Coolidge, 296 electoral 
votes to 235. But the thought is not with- 
out interest this year, with Nominee Smith 
combining many of the qualities and ap- 
peals of both Davis and La Follette. 
The 13 States were the following: 
Electoral Votes 
Arizona . 
Idaho 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Mexico 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 
West Virginia 
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In four other States the Coolidge major- 
ity was slender. In Minnesota, where some 
815,000 votes were cast, Coolidge led the 
Davis-La Follette total by only 26,000. In 
Oregon, with some 278,000 votes cast, the 
Coolidge majority was 6,000. In Wash- 
ington it was 27,000, with about 413,000 
votes cast; in Wyoming it was 3,800 with 
79,800 voting. These four States con- 
tain 27 electoral votes. President Coolidge 
could have lost them all and still won. 

Disregarding the fact that four-year- 
old figures, issues, situations are next to 
useless in making political forecasts, a 
neat academic proposition for domestic 
debate might be: Resolved, That Hoover, 
another Coolidge, can (or can not) get 
more electoral votes than Smith, another 
Davis-plus-La Follette. 


Taxi, Tallyho 


Nominee Robinson, bound for Albany, 
whirled in an automobile through a nar- 
row one-way street in Hastings, N. Y. 
Around a corner, going the wrong way, ap- 
peared a taxicab. Voices shouted, brakes 
screamed, the cars stopped without crash- 
ing, no one was hurt. 

Nominee Smith, Governors Ritchie of 
Maryland and Moore of New Jersey, and 
Senator Edwards of New Jersey, sat on 
top of a tall tallyho and paraded through 
Camp Moore at Sea Girt, N. J. An escort- 
ing horseman let his mount sidle into one 
of the coach’s four horses. The coach 
horses reared, swerved. The tallyho tipped 
sharply, on two wheels. Nominee Smith 
and friends clutched their seats. Driver 


Charles Die reined the horses, straightened 
the coach. No one was hurt. 











Robinson’s Itinerary 

First of the Nominees to decide defi- 
nitely when and where he would campaign- 
speak was Nominee Robinson. Itinerary: 

Sept. 4, Cisco, Tex.; Sept. 6, Nashville, 
Tenn.: Sept. 7, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Sept. 
8, Knoxville, Tenn.; Sept. 10, Richmond, 
Va.; Sept. 11, Raleigh, N. C.; Sept. 12, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Sept. 13, Columbia, S. 
C.; Sept. 14, Jacksonville, Fla.; Sept. 17, 
Miami, Fla.; Sept. 18, Atlanta, Ga.; Sept. 
19, Bowling Green, Ky.; Sept. 20, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Sept. 21, Henderson, Ky. 


PROHIBITION 


Authors 


He lives today in an apartment on a 
street called Linwood Place in St. Paul, 
Minn. Aged 68, he is tall, rawboned, mus- 


' 














St. Paut’s VoLsTEAD 


He gives advice. 


tached. His eyes are pale blue. He dresses 


neatly and simply—black hat, oldtime 
wash necktie (or a hook-on bow), cellu- 
loid collar. His automobile is a 1927 


Studebaker. He does not drive it. Neither 
does he drive golf or tennis balls. He 
chews tobacco, spits the juice. He plays 
solitaire, reads Shakespeare, keeps a gar- 
den farm near Granite Falls, Minn. A 
widower, he has a daughter named Laura, 
who drives the Studebaker and keeps the 
house. Last week, he announced her en- 
gagement to Carl Lomen, founder and 
dominator of the Alaskan reindeer in- 
dustry. 

He dislikes being photographed. He had 
his name removed from the telephone 
book because people, usually drunk, usually 
late at night, used to call him up and abuse 
him. 

Governor Christianson of Minnesota, a 
bulky, dry, economically-minded man, is 
his friend and together they often talk 
politics. A lawyer, he got himself ap- 
pointed legal adviser to the Federal en- 
forcement officials in his Prohibition Dis- 
trict. He advised some raids to put an end 
to the sale of ginger-ale and soda water 
“set-ups” in the nightclubs and cafes of 
St Paul and Minneapolis. Last week the 
raiders pushed ahead to catch ‘leggers in 
their homes. 

Such, today, is the man whose name has 
become the synonym for Prohibition by 
virtue of his having introduced in Con- 
gress the statute to enforce the 18th 
Amendment.* Last week he had something 
to say after Nominee Smith had suggested 
*Mr. Volstead left Congress in 1923 after 
serving 20 years. 





changing the statute. Said Andrew J. Vol- 
stead: “Every organization against Prohi- 
bition will support him. They are too 
shrewd to be scared by any protestation 
by the Governor that he is opposed to the 
saloon. They know that the policy that 
he has advocated will in the end restore 
the liquor traffic if the scheme he sug- 
gests is adopted. 

“The promise of Mr. Smith to enforce 
the prohibition law and the 18th Amend- 
ment is no more sacred than the oath he 


took to enforce the 18th Amendment when 
he became Governor of New York.” 


The man who wrote the 18th Amend- 
ment, U. S. Senator Morris Sheppard of 
Texas, also commented last week. Said 
he: 

“Outside of his recommendations for 
changes in our Prohibition enactments and 
his comments thereon, I regard Gov. 
Smith’s acceptance speech as a convinc- 
ing and able deliverance. That he will 
give us an effective enforcement of Pro- 
hibition as long as it is the law no one can 
justly doubt, after noting his declaration 
in that respect. I oppose and shall con- 
tinue to oppose the changes he has sug- 
gested in the case of Prohibition, but I 
shall not permit my devotion to that great 
reform to blind me to the fact that other 
questions are calling imperatively for solu- 
tion.” 








Blind, Mad, Dead 


To the Prohibition Bureau, last week, 
went news that Jacob D. Hanson of Niag- 
ara Falls, innocent motorist, prominent 
Elk, shot in the head by a Coast Guards- 
man on bootleg duty, had arrived via 
blindness and madness (Time, Aug. 20), 
at Death. 


Plan 

“We are imperilled by the wide-spread 
violation of the liquor law. . . . 

“Big business leaders who have the 
largest stake in law observance publicly 
and privately violate this law and counte- 
nance its violation by others. Instead of 
using their wealth and influence to create 
public opinion demanding law enforce- 
ment, our business men of character and 
position are the chief support of the mas- 
ter criminal class, the bootlegger. . . .” 

So said William Crapo Durant, stock- 
market student, motor manufacturer (Du- 
rant Motors, Inc.). He was not talking 
about himself and he felt he had a right 
to talk that way about other business 
leaders, because he was offering $25,000 
for the best plan neatly typewritten in 
2,000 words and submitted before Decem- 
ber 1 to the prize committee on the 18th 
Amendment, room 2401 Fisk Building, 
New York City, a plan, “To make the 18th 
Amendment effective.” 

Friends of the 18th Amendment were 
vexed to see this suggestion that it is 
ineffective. Theorists, pedants, cranks, im- 
pecunious school teachers and hardboiled 


newspaper reporters began planning to win 
Mr. Durant’s $25,000. 
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LABOR 
Shrewd Strikers 


Many and ingenious are the devices by 
which labor unions provide work for 
strikers, hoping to outwit, outlast the re- 
sistance of employers. In New Bedford, 
Mass., striking textile workers have turned 
fishermen (TrmeE, Aug. 13). In Milwaukee, 
Wis., last week, striking clothing workers 
turned industrialists. 

Since April 17, 800 members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica have been on strike against David 
Adler & Sons, Milwaukee garment makers, 
recent converts to non-unionism. Last 
week, strikers announced they would open 
a factory of their own, join the 12,000 
makers and distributors of natty coats, 
pants and vests for Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx. 

But Laborleader Samuel Levin prom- 
ised: “When the firm of David Adler & 
Sons is willing to operate under... 
civilized conditions . . . the Amalgamated 
will liquidate this unit, cooperate in re- 
turning workers to their jobs.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Wisconsin’s Trilemma 


Wisconsin approached its Republican 
gubernatorial primary in a trilemma. The 
factors of an oldtime dilemma were there 
—La Follettism v. Regularity—Candidate 
Joseph David Beck v. Fred R. Zimmer- 
man, the present Governor. To these a 
third candidate had added himself, Candi- 
date Walter Jodok Kohler of Kohler, Wis., 
and Kohler Plumbing. A fourth man, 
John Ferris, was also-running. 

It was a trilemma because the Wisconsin 
Republicans want to be extra certain that 
they pick the right man this year. Wiscon- 
sin is in a fair way to go Democratic with 
Nominee Smith. The candidates were being 
judged as potential Smith-beaters as much 
as Governors. 

Governor Zimmerman, once a La Fol- 
lettite, early ‘advertised himself as a 
ticket-mate of Nominee Hoover. He got 
himself endorsed by the W. C. T. U. and 
the Anti-saloon League. 

Candidate Beck, frankly Wet, sought 
to persuade the people to retain under 
him and U. S. Senator Robert Marion 
(“Young Bob”) La Follette the same 
Progressive Republicanism (conservative 
Socialism) which they learned and loved 
under the late, great La Follette Sr. 
There was suspicion that, far from being 
Smith-beaters, Candidate Beck and the 
La Follette contingent would ultimately 
stump for the Brown Derby. 

Candidate Kohler, relatively a new- 
comer to politics, laid no emphatic claim 
to party fame, Regular or Progressive. 
He was, however, left unembarrassed by 
Nominee Hoover, who was at pains not 
to take sides publicly when he passed 
through Wisconsin in July. To Regulars, 
Mr. Kohler could offer the facts that he 
helped nominate Mr. Hoover at Kansas 
City; that he is a Big Business Man— 
$45,000 per annum salary, master of one 
of the largest U. S. manufactories of 
bath tubs, lavatories, waterclosets, 


kitchen sinks (in colors); that he keeps 
fine horses, flies an airplane, favors the 
St. Lawrence waterway. 

To Progressives he could offer tht 
Kohler, Wis., is a model community; that 
he is interested enough in public educa- 














CANDIDATE KOHLER 


A newcomer to politics. 


tion to have become a regent of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where one of his 
four boys was educated (two went to 
Yale, one to M. I. T.); that it is and has 
been his desire to provide modern com- 
forts to country people. 
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Rule Book 


Tonic to voters who have gone often to 
the polls, sedative to voters who have 
never gone before, is a book, published 
last week, by Frank Richardson Kent, 
eminently readable political pundit of the 
saltimore Sun.* 

Mr. Kent’s daily column, “The Great 
Game of Politics,” is a sort of scorecard 
by which to tell the players. Political 
Behavior is a rulebook telling, for the 
benefit of a people whose political illusions 
are many, the rules by which the Great 
Game is played on a national scale. 

Mr. Kent has been so enthusiastic, or 
so hurried, that he has by no means com- 
piled the fully-detailed lexicon that he 
might have made, considering his powers 
and experience. He is repetitious. But he 
is trenchant, illuminating, entertaining. 
Items from the actual, continual, success- 
ful life and credo of the experienced na- 
tional officeholder: 

@ Politics is a concrete profession, prac- 
ticed for livelihood by men who, for the 
most part, train themselves as consciously 
as do lawyers, doctors, dentists. 

C There is virtually no such thing as a 
“political genius,” in the sense of a crafty 
wight who calculates moves of extreme 
subtlety and adroitness far ahead. 

@ The Art of Seeming to Say Something 

*PoLtiticAL BerHavior—Frank R. Kent 
Morrow ($2.50). 


Without Doing So must be practiced, no 
matter how it bores or shames you. Can- 
did candidates lose. It is folly to discuss 
live issues unless forced to do so. 

@ Mayor William Hale (“Big Bill’) 
Thompson of Chicago is a supreme ex- 
ample of the importance of not being 
earnest, of “giving a good show.” (In this 
connection, Mr. Kent makes the astonish- 
ing statement that President Coolidge has 
“a profound distaste” for fishing.) 

@ “Corruption is not a party liability’— 
if you can ignore your accusers long 
enough, or play martyr. 

@ “You can’t win on a shoe-string.” The 
decisive vote is the ‘floating’ vote which 
can be polled only by distributing, or 
allowing to be distributed, money for the 
precinct organizers. The money does not 
actually “buy votes.” It is paid to venal 
“runners” or “workers” on Election Day 
to fetch their relatives to vote. Estimating 
that there are 150,000 precincts in the 
U. S., each averaging 4oo voters of whom 
perhaps two-thirds vote, Mr. Kent reckons 
that that party wins which has the money 
to employ ten “runners” per precinct at 
$5 or $10 for the day. Each “runner” 
fetches about ten votes, or 100 per pre- 
cinct. The cost between 74 and 15 mil- 
lion dollars for all 150,000 precincts, is 
recorded locally as “current expenses” or 
is never recorded at all. 

( “When they stop writing about you 
you're licked.” U. S. pundits, _ star- 
reporters, reporters, news-rewriters seldom 
realize this fact. 

@ Politicians hand out humbug to the 
voters—but so does lawyer to jury, doc- 
tor to patient, actor to audience, salesman 
to customer, parson to parish. The poli- 
tician’s condition is that, though human 
and with himself to care for, he is also 
the public’s servant, subject to idealized 
standards and extraordinary publicity. 

q “It is a tribute to public life,” says Mr. 
Kent, than whom no pundit is more alert 
and merciless in exposing public villains, 
“that governmental graft is bigger news 
than any other kind.” 
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In Texas 

Texas held its run-off primary for 
Democratic nomination to the Senate. 
U. S. Representative Tom Connally ran 
away from U. S. Senator Earle B. May- 
field by more than 50,000 votes. Inter- 
pretation: The Ku Klux Klan which 
backed the Hon. Mayfield is becoming as 
impotent in Texas as it is elsewhere. 
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Again, Gillis 

When the officials of Newburyport, 
Mass., stopped a village roughneck named 
Andrew Joseph (“Bossy”’) Gillis from run- 
ning a gasoline station in a restricted quar- 
ter of the town, he opened his mouth, cam- 
paigned for Mayor of Newburyport, got 
elected (Time, Jan. 16). He “fired” the 
officials who had annoyed him and went 
ahead with his gasoline station. But neigh- 
bors pressed their suit and last week 
Mayor Gillis was sentenced, by a county 
judge, to 330 days in jail and a fine of 
$1,140. “This man is an outlaw,” said the 
judge, who some years ago had sentenced 
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the man for mouthing profanities in public. 

Mayor Gillis announced that he would 
run for Governor of Massachusetts. He 
started a newspaper called Bossyisms. Said 
he: “What a sleigh ride! Boy, oh boy, 
what a hooking! .. . Ill turn the home 
town inside out! It would take me fifty 
years to tell all I know about some 
people!” 

—_— = 


“Johanna Smith’ 


Federal authorities last week boarded 
and seized the gambling ship Johanna 
Smith, anchored seven miles off Long 
Beach, Calif. (Trme, Aug. 27.) A statute 
of 1793, providing forfeiture of a ship 
engaged in any trade other than that for 
which licensed, was invoked. The Johanna 
Smith, licensed for coastal trade, had 13 
gaming tables aboard, 38 slot machines, 
with fast launches to ferry visitors to and 
from shore. 


Comi ngs & Goings 








Richard Evelyn Byrd’s flagship City 


of New York left for two much-ad- | 


Your Own Cruise 


Round the World 


vertised years in Antarctica (Time, Aug. 
20.) Before departure he sent hurry calls 
to complete the paraphernalia of a minia- 
ture civilization stowed aboard the vessel. 
The list made up by Chief Physician Dr. 
Francis Dana Coman, of Johns Hopkins, 
and presented to Charles Capehart, Presi- 
dent of the Association Against Impure 
Liquor, read as follows: 

“t,000 gallons of pure grain alcohol 

400 gallons of rum 

100 gallons of port wine 

100 gallons of sherry 

100 quarts of champagne 

Additional rye and burgundy as avail- 

able” 

The desired supplies were listed as 
medicinal. Said Major Maurice Camp- 
bell, New York Prohibition Administra- 
tor, “I will co-operate with Commander 
Byrd in any way I can... . I will sign 
the necessary papers.” 


Commander Byrd himself will sail from | 


Los Angeles aboard the whaler C. A. Lar- 
sen on or about October 6. 


Lucia Marian Foster-Welch, keen- 
eyed, hawk-nosed 1 
Southampton, England, Admiral in the 
English Navy (ex-officio title conferred 
by King Henry IV), arrived on the Levi- 
athan, which flew her Admiral’s flag. The 
Mayor, who is the first woman to hold the 
position, wore the scarlet mink-trimmed 
robe of her office, a tricornered black 
beaver hat, an official 16th-Century gold 
chain. She was accompanied by her daugh- 
ter, honorary Mayoress, and was suifering 
from a swollen nose, the result of a slip 
on the ship’s deck. After a one-week tour 
of the U. S., they returned on _ the 
Leviathan. 

Jean Borotra (“Bounding Basque”) & 

five other French tennismen came on the 
France, seeking U. S. titles. M. Borotra 
will also seek a U. S. market for an im- 
proved gasoline pump of his own inven- 
tion. 
@ On the way to New York, a presiden- 
tial straw vote was held in the first cabin 
of the Majestic. Results: Smith—374; 
Hoover—294. 
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Go Round the World as you please, 
stopping where, when and as long as 
you choose. 

Here isan unique service. You have 
a choice of twenty-two world ports to 
visit. Youmay makeany of themorall 
of them points of departure fortripsto 
the interior of the most interesting 
countries of the Orient and Europe. 

The palatial liners in this service 
sail every week from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, 
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Kobe, Shanghai and Hong Kong 
with fortnightly sailings from Ma- 
nila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, 
Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa 
and Marseilles to New York. Stop- 
over where you like for as long as 
you like. Your ticket is good for 
two years. 


You may arrange inadvanceforthese 
stopovers, assuring yourself that you 
will have identical accommodations 


on subsequent liners for each port of 
the cruise. 

There is no service which even ap- 

roximates this freedom of travel. 

here is no other service Round the 
World under one a with 
regular sailings. Magnificent liners. 
Outside rooms with beds, not berths. 
Luxurious public rooms. Spacious 
decks. An outdoor swimming pool. 
A cuisine that has won high praise 
from world travelers. 

Plan your own world-cruise. Go where 
you please when you please. Each new 
liner you board brings a new group of in- 
teresting travelers for your acquaintance. 

American Mail Liners sail every fortnight 
from Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, Manila and Round the 
World via the short route. 

Fortnightly sailings from New York for 
Havana, Panama and California and the 
Orientand fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles for New York. 

Asimilar service returning from the Ori- 
ent to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Seattle. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE,, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
514 W, SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 





1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 
DIMB BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, B. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLB, WASH. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Peace in Paris 


It was what is called an uneventful 
trip. The ship (long, tall, narrow, beauti- 
ful Jle de France) lurched. There were 
no accidents (except for 200 chairs and 
12 people which toppled upon each other 
at a cinema), no thefts, no speed 
records. 

There were no more than a normal 
number of celebrities. One of them met, 
shook hands with 22 Smith College girls. 
He and his wife inspected the ship. He 
liked the Punch and Judy shows; she, 
the kitchen. Stewards, officers knew who 
they were. Many passengers did not. They 
were Mr. and Mrs. Frank Billings 
Kellogg, en route to Paris. 

Before they reached Paris, the ship 
paused, lights twinkling, at Plymouth, 
England. Plymouthites boarded, cheered 
Mr. Kellogg. cheered Canadian Prime 
Minister William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
also a passenger. 

Then spoke Secretary of State Kellogg: 
“JT believe it is a great step forward in 
civilization—a great moral step.” 

Premier King agreed. 

They were referring to a document 
known as The Multilateral Treaty to Re- 
nounce War as an Instrument of National 
Policy—Author: Mr. Kellogg. The ship 
then moved on. 

Before he could reach Paris, Mr. 
Kellogg had to go to Havre. He stood on 
the deck, last week, as the ship slipped 
into the narrow harbor. From where he 
stood, he could see, at the right, the 
houses of Havre which seem flat like the 
back-drop of a theatre. He could also see, 
to the East, the sun. He could not see an 
object upon which the sun’s rays were 
playing. 

But later he was presented with that 
very object by M. Léon Meyer, Mayor 
of Havre. It was a gold pen, nearly a 
foot long, a half inch in diameter, sur- 
mounted by a’ turquoise, and made by 
famed Jeweler André Falize of Paris. 
Visitor Kellogg accepted it graciously, 
found it heavy, noticed his initials en- 
graved upon it, and read the inscription 
on its green leather case: Si Vis Pacem 
Par Pacem (if you wish for Peace, pre- 
pare for Peace). 

Again spoke the U. S. Secretary of 
State, making a reference to French For- 
eign Minister Aristide Briand, granting 
him inspirational credit in the authorship 
of the treaty. Twenty-five minutes later 
Mr. Kellogg was in a train which rattled 
into the Gare St.-Lazare, Paris, 45 min- 
utes ahead of schedule, to the discomfi- 
ture of newsmen, of whom only one, for- 
lorn, was present. U. S. Ambassador 
Myron Timothy Herrick, prominent wel- 
comer, arrived at the station late. 

Paris made a brave show of tricolor 
and stars and stripes, and Montmartre, 
glad of an excuse, opened earlier, closed 
later. 

But Mr. Kellogg chose to go to the 
American hospital at Neuilly, near Paris, 
there to call on U. S. Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Western European Affairs James 


Theodore Marriner of Visitor Kellogg's 
own Department of State, paver of the 
Kellogg way into Paris, and shortly after 
seriously ill. 

Thereafter Mr. Kellogg lunched with 
Ambassador Herrick, spoke with M. 
Aristide Briand (‘“‘a pleasant talk’’), again 
dined at the Herrick table, and so to bed. 

Pleased was France the next day when 
Mr. Kellogg knelt unostentatiously at the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier, under the 
Arc de Triomphe. 

Sunday dawned. Eve of the signing. 
In Canada, Germany, elsewhere, pastors 
thought of the French capital to which 
their captains and kings had departed to 
outlaw what has often been the business 
of captains and kings. In Toronto, Canon 
Plumptre dedicated the service of St. 
James’s Cathedral to the signing of the 
treaty. Later, militaristic Author Rudyard 
Kipling’s Recessional was sung. In 
Berlin, General Superintendent of Evan- 
gelical Churches Herr Doktor Martin 
Bibilius spoke in the same wise but made 
no mention of Imperialist Kipling. 

Selected as the place to sign was the 
Clock Hall, on the Quai d’Orsay. Imple- 
ments selected were the Havre pen, an 
inkwell once used by Minister to France 
Benjamin Franklin and French Foreign 
Minister Comte de Vergennes and a large 
single sheet of paper. 

Tactful were the proceedings. The 
word was whispered to Europeans not 
to appear in glittering finery which might 
dim the effect of Signatory Kellogg’s 
sober apparel. 

They could not keep Jules, doorman 
for M. Briand, from appearing in all his 
medals. Jules said “War is abominable, 
but the army ... is fine.” Also spoke 
Jules, “This American, too, Mr. Kellogg. 
Perhaps he will get to understand France 
better, like the American Ambassador 
does, and will make jokes and laugh like 
Mr. Herrick does with M. Briand.” 

First to sign was Herr Doktor Strese- 
mann (Allemagne), next Visitor Kellogg 
(Amérique, Les Etats Unis d’), then For- 
eign Minister Paul Hymans (Belgique), 
and so on alphabetically. Baron Cushen- 
dun signed twice, once for Great Britain, 
once for India. 

The signing took ten minutes (3:45 to 
3:55). 

Secretary Kellogg smiled, fidgeted. He 
and the other signatories were taken aback 
by the barrage of “talking movie” cameras 
which had previously been installed in the 
Salle des Horloges. 

The cameras use brighter lights, need 
glass partitions or windows to prevent re- 
cording the clicking of the machines, boast 
much more involved paraphernalia than 
ordinary cinemachines. Greater conven- 
iences exist in Hollywood, yet many a cine- 
mactor has blanched before his first 
“talkie” ordeal. Difficult therefore was 
the réle of the polyglot actors in Paris. 
And difficult also the job of the cameramen 
stumbling over and struggling with old 
rose-covered chairs and large horse-shoe 
table. 

M. Briand manfully braving the pinkish 
white glare of the flood lights made a 


speech which was later translated into 
English. He returned compliments to 
Secretary Kellogg and paid homage to 
first signator Gustav Stresemann, Foreign 
Minister of Germany. 

After, the signing delegates bowed to 
smiling Premier Raymond Poincaré and 
went to the garden for tea. Outside an en- 
thusiastic crowd cheered. 

While the captains and the kings sipped 
their tea, pages, pressmen, and cameramen 
left the hall. The camera lights were 
switched off. The hall became dark. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Tails 


Home Secretary Sir William (“Jix”) 
Joynson-Hicks last week issued another 
sudden order to the London police. For 
purposes of identification ‘“bobbies,” 
henceforth, must measure the length of 
the tails on stray dogs they chance to 
encounter. 
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Haldane’s Grave 


It was discovered that the grave of 
Richard, first Viscount Haldane of Cloan, 
Scottish statesman buried last fortnight 
(Time, Aug. 20), had been opened during 
the night. A man was found asleep in a 
corner of the graveyard. Investigation 
identified him as the stranger who had 
momentarily halted Lord Haldane’s 
funeral in London to protest. He explained 
that he was a spiritualist, said Lord Hal- 
dane was not dead, that he had a message 
for him. The man has been arrested. 

—<¢~——_ 
Births, Drunks, Trains 


In England, statisticians produced three 
items of interest last week. 

1) Births increased. There were 3,142 
more in April, May and June than in the 
preceding three months. 

2) Drunks decreased. Convictions for 
drunkenness declined by 1,960, nearly 3% 
less than the 1926 record. The year 1927 
was the soberest year since 1919. 

3) Railroads lost. Sir Felix Pole, gen- 
eral manager of the Great Western Rail- 
way Co., said that due to stagnation of 
industry, wage burdens imposed by the 
Government, and competition from 
busses, British railroads were losing about 
$5,000,000 each and every month. 

ae ere 








Manxmen 


In the midst of the Irish Sea about 
60,000 persons live on an island. The 
island is called Man, the people Manxmen, 
and their cats, which are without tails, 
Manx Cats. The history of the Isle of 
Man is obscure and old. At present it is 
a British crown dominion, and many of 
its inhabitants emigrate to the U. S. or 
elsewhere. Of these émigrés there was 
a gathering last week in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland Manxmen to the number of 600 
attended, World Manxmen to the number 
of 400, and Manxmen direct from Man 
to the number of 26. At the head of these 
came one Alderman B. Crookall, member 
of the lower branch of the legislature, 
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The House of Keys, reputed to be the 
oldest governing body in the world. He 
bore messages from distinguished Manx- 
men of whom one was famed Manxman 
Author Sir Hall Caine. Sir Hall Caine’s 
message contained this eloquent descrip- 
tion of his birthplace: 

“Just a sweet little green island set in 
the blue waters of the Irish Sea, with 
its rolling hills and slumbrous glens, full 
of gorse and heather and fern; three or 
four quaint little fishing ports and one 
larger town devoted to the joyous and 
rather rollicking life of the visiting in- 
dustry.” 

The Manxmen had some purposes other 
than curiosity for journeying so far from 
home. Manxman Crookall and his lieu- 
tenant, Manxman Richard Cain, wished 
to induce the government of the U. S. to 
make a special proviso in its immigration 
quota for incoming Manxmen. Said A. B. 
Crookall: “Our young men are anxious 
to come to this country. We want a quota 
like the Irish Free State and Scotland.” 

“In the homeland there is little . . . to 
do except farm and fish,” said Manxman 
Cain. U. S. Manxmen, headed by Manx- 
man Daniel Teare, did not favor this pro- 
posal. Said Manxman Teare: “I am an 
American as well as a Manxman and if 
we started making a separate quota for 
every little community the size of the Isle 
of Man, where would we be?” At the final 
session, however, the North American 
Manx Association was organized, with 
constitution and officers; its president was 
A. B. Crookall. 

The visiting Manxmen were impressed 
by the size of the U. S., though not by its 
climate nor its political excitements. The 
latter, Manxman George J. A. Brown de- 
clared to be “weird,” while his companions, 
annoyed by the heat and dust and goings- 
on of the convention city, recalled with 
homesick joy that in Man, where each 
case requires individual legislation, there 
have been not more than half a dozen di- 
vorces; that there are no snakes or foxes 
in Man, and that even the insects are not 
malicious; that the Manx temperature 
rarely if ever exceeds 75 degrees. 

The name of Man does not derive from 
its limited fauna but from the Latin name 
Mona. Its people are tall, Celtic, peace- 
able. In their looks there is none of that 
impish cruelty which is supposed by many 
to account for the condition of their cats. 
One of these last, a baleful creature with 
listless and ungraceful motions, attended 
the congress of the Manxmen, in the 
capacity of mascot. 


CANADA 


Liquor Law 


With the wet views of Alfred Emanuel 
Smith, Premier L. A. Taschereau, of Que- 
bec, is in accord. Said the Quebec Premier 
last week: “I cannot make any actual 
comment upon any of the planks of the 
platform advocated by either Mr. Smith 
or Mr. Hoover. However, I might say 
that I am not altogether insensible to the 
reference made by the Democratic candi- 
date to the liquor question. When some of 
my friends in the onposition in the Legis- 


lature offered some bitter criticism at the 
time the Government introduced the Que- 
bec Liquor Act, I replied that before very 
long our liquor legislation would be copied 
by the other provinces. ...I did not 




















PREMIER TASCHEREAU 
. was not altogether insensible. 


altogether expect that the day might come 
when even the U. S. . . . should through 
one of its great public men pay us the 
compliment of a reference to the excel- 
lency of our law.” The Act provided for 
the establishment of government-con- 
trolled liquor dispensaries. 


Ex-Brigadier 

Last week’s principal discovery was a 
onetime Brigadier General of the English 
Army washing dishes in a Quebec hotel. 
While he scrubbed, Charles Henry Gough 
could ponder a seesaw career in which he 
had at various times been custodian of 
drumsticks, sabres, human lives, counters 
of lingerie, saxophones, dishrags. 

He was born in England in 1884, joined 
the colors as drummer boy at the age of 
14, served 21 years in the British and 
Australian armies. His campaigning car- 
ried him to the Occupation of Crete, 1898; 
the South African War, 1900-02; the Ti- 
bet Expedition, 1904-05; the North West 
Frontier Expedition, 1908-12; Australia; 
Egypt; Gallipoli; France. 

At Bullecourt during the Great War an 
explosive shell ripped out part of his right 
thigh; a remarkable operation of bone 
grafting proved effective; after five 
months he left the hospital. Official dis- 
patches cited him as an officer with “vim 

. initiative intimate knowledge 

. smart demeanor.” He was twice 
awarded the Distinguished Conduct Medal 
of the British Empire, wears the Croix de 
Guerre with Palms, of France, the Cross 
of St. George, of Russia. Demobilized in 
1919, he was a ranking Colonel and tem- 
porary Brigadier General. At this time he 
came to the U. S. where he was employed 
as a floor-walker in the New York depart- 
ment stores of Abraham & Straus and 





Joz>n Wanamaker. He played the clarinet 
in the Police Reserves Band:of New York 
City. For a special concert at Fort Hamil- 
ton the bandsmen were ordered to wear 
what decorations they possessed; Brigadier 
General Gough’s ribbons of rank awed his 
companions; he was the féted hero of the 
musicians, who had hitherto known noth- 
ing of his history. Reserved, unwilling to 
rely on his military connections to further 
his welfare, he later became saxophonist- 
director of a dance orchestra at the Club 
Polle, Manhattan. At this period the floor- 
walker, syncopater, broadcaster was earn- 
ing $7,500 a year, but a malicious busy- 
body informed the immigration authorities 
that he had overstayed his leave, and Ver- 
satile Gough went to Canada. Quebec 
offered him nothing but the position of 
dishwasher at the famed Chateau Fron- 
tenac. Here a wartime subordinate ar- 
riving on the cruiser Australia discovered 
him, exposed his situation in a letter to 
the Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph. The de- 
termined, zestful officer is now forcibly in 
the limelight, receiving belated offers of 
worthy employment. Mrs. Gough and 
two children have lived in Nova Scotia 
while General Gough tried gallantly to 
provide. 

Said Mrs. Hannah Andrews, of Brook- 
lyn: “He was a lovely man, so gay and 
happy, never minding his come-down in 
the world a bit. I'll never forget the day 
he brought home a saxophone. Just like 
a child, the way he took it up. He was one 
of my best boarders.” 


FRANCE 
Bedless Autonomists 


The Bretons are a race who live in the 
northwestern part of France. They are 
considered serious. Parisians, on the other 

and, are generally said to be gay. 

Last week, with frown and earnest 
speech, a group of Bretons foregathered 
in Chateaulin,* Brittany. Their purpose, 
characteristic, was serious. But Paris gig- 
gled. 

The group were separatists. Hopelessly 
in the minority, the separatists are rem- 


‘nants of a band which started agitation 


for independence during the sixteenth 
century when Brittany was formally an- 
nexed to France by Francois I. They were 
meeting at Chateaulin to conduct the an- 
nual Congress for Autonomous Brittany. 

But the French Government cared not 
for the Congress. Accordingly, the Bre- 
tons discovered that all the Chateaulin 
hotels had been occupied by gendarmes. 
Bedless, therefore, the autonomists slept 
on lawns, and the cool night air of Brit- 
tany did the rest. 








Evil One 

In the village church of Hautvillers, last 
week, French peasants knelt devoutly. In 
their thoughts and prayers was the name 
of a man dead these 200 years and more. 
They paid tribute to the Benedictine monk 
Dom Pérignon. 

What had Dom Pérignon done, visitors 


*Chateaulin has no chateau. 
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wondered, to deserve such gratitude? Vil- 
lagers explained. Dom Pérignon had been 
the abbey’s cellar keeper. It was he who 
discovered that bottles could be stoppered 
with cork. And, far more important, he had 
invented the bubbling wine known as 
champagne. For a-long time, of course, 
people thought he had been helped by the 
Evil One. But every Frenchman knows 
now that champagne may be drunk by the 
most devout. Ah, yes, Dom Pérignon was 
a very great man indeed. 


ITALY 
Cold, cold, hot! 

In Rome, hot, hot, hot. But there are 
cool arcades in the old stone buildings, 
there are iced drinks for those who desire. 
Hot, but pleasantly hot. 

In the Arctic, the midnight sun fades, 
the cold and the dark close in. 

Fog Rome, Polar Pilgrim Umberto No- 
11e. 

In the Arctic, the ice-breaker Braganza, 
searching for lost members of Pilgrim 
Nobile’s crew, was forced last week by 
the weather to turn south. 

—_©>——_ 


Brouhaha 


Italians, of late, have spent much valu- 

able time disputing with Frenchmen. Last 
week four incidents engaged the interest 
of newsgatherers, made for bitterness and 
retractions. 
@ Italian students played football with 
Hungarian students at  post-Olympic 
games in Paris. Anti-Fascists among the 
spectators hissed and booed the Italians. 
Result—a brouhaha.* French gendarmes 
intervened and several Italian students 
were injured. 

Piqued, they returned to Rome, were 
met by Fascist Secretary General Augusto 
Turati. Said Secretary Turati: “France, 
country of all liberties, should be ashamed 
of having violated all duties of hospital- 
ity.” 

French journals sought to pacify, laid 
the blame on anti-Fascists, signalled a re- 
turn of cordial relations between the two 
countries. 

Had the forces of conciliation won? 
Secretary Turati decided that if they had, 
he would sour the wine of their victory. 
He published an edict prohibiting all im- 
ported (therefore, French) wines at 
Fascist dinners or militia messes. As 
everyone knows, most Italian wines are 
totally without merit. 

@ Italian Consul Marquis di Muro was 
shot in the nose at the Nice consulate. 

@ Three Frenchmen crossed the Franco- 
Italian border. Italian border guards, 
speaking Italian, stopped them, asked for 
credentials. The Frenchmen, speaking 
French, presented them. The guards, 
deeming their words derogatory to the 
régime of Signor Benito Mussolini, ar- 
rested them; fined two, imprisoned one. 
@ Italian attention was focussed with lit- 
tle pleasure upon French military activi- 
ties near the Italian border, in the De- 
partment of Haute Savoie. Crack infan- 


*Onomatopoetic French word for uproar, 
hurly-burly. 











Dom PERIGNON 
. was a corker. 
(See p. 15) 


try and artillery drilled, saluted, climbed 
mountains. The Berlin press saw a French 
menace to Italy. 


JUGOSLAVIA 
Wisdom 


It is no easy thing to rule a kingdom. 

It is no easy thing to suffer from tooth- 
ache. 

It is, therefore, still less easy to rule 
a kingdom when you have a toothache. 
But such was the sad plight last week of 
Alexander I, King of the Serbs, Croats & 
Slovenes. 

Every year King Alexander, who looks 
like a dentist, repairs to Paris, visits very 
expensive Dentist Harry Smith. 

Last week King Alexander was in 
Jugoslavia; Dentist Smith in France. 
Court Dentist Kostich performed an 
operation on King Alexander’s wisdom 
tooth. King Alexander, therefore, post- 
poned consultations on his kingdom’s 
political situation, which, as everyone 
knows, is perilous as a result of the assas- 
sination of the late famed Croat-leader 
Stefan Raditch (Trme, Aug. 20). 


GREECE 


Venizelos, Dengue 


Two months ago Eleutherios Venizelos, 
scholar, statesman, translator into modern 
Greek of an historical opus by Thucydides 
(Time, March 22, 1926), deserted the 
pleasant island of Crete where he was 
born, and journeyed to Athens. 

He announced that he intended return- 
ing to politics. 

Last week a sweeping election placed 
Parliamentary power in his able and prac- 
ticed hands. His return was complete. 

He, as leader of the Liberal party, won 
228 seats in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The Royalists losing 100 seats, kept only 
15. Only one supporter of General Theo- 
dore Pangalos, onetime dictator (Tre, 


March 1—Aug. 30, 1926) and bitter foe 
of M. Venizelos, was elected. 

Observers saw in the election a blow to 
Italian influence in the Balkans, a restora- 
tion of French and English prestige. The 
Jugoslav press, delighted, prophesied peace 
in the Balkans, hoped for early ratification 
of the treaty which gives Jugoslavia a 
free harbor at Saloniki. 

M. Venizelos, quiet and busy, made no 
promises. 


The Greeks voted. But Athens reported 
a curious fever which was taking a daily 
toll of some 4o lives in the city. Tele- 
phone and telegraph communications were 
crippled because the personnel also was 
stricken. 

Premier Venizelos asked help of the 
League of Nations. Experts from France 
were despatched to Athens. M. Venizelos 
instructed his Ministry of Finance to 
grant all necessary credits to combat the 
fever. 


Known as dengue fever, it is an acute 
contagious tropical disease, accompanied 
by sharp pains in muscles and joints. 


TURKEY 

Snow 

Unprecedented last week was a deluge 
of snow which spread death and destruc- 
tion in Trebizond. Nineteen feet lay piled 
on the Gimiish-Khane plain above the 
city while, across the mountains, Con- 
stantinople and Angora were sweltering 
in their hottest summer. 


Students of Xenophon quickly recalled 
that Trebizond is that ancient Hellenic 
city of Trapezus, the Table-land, where 
the famed 10,000 halted for rest. Those 
with a more curious eye for the romantic 
characters of history recalled Alexius 
Comnenus, fugitive of the fourth crusade, 
imaginative, able 22-year-old knight- 
at who crowned himself king of the 
land. 

To his grandiose ambitions natives of 
this district owe their emergence from ob- 
scurity to empire. To the renowned 
beauty of the imperial princesses of his 
line they owe the foreign alliances which 
for centuries secured their independence. 
But to the topography of their country 
they owe most. This plateau, sloping to 
the south-eastern angle of the Black Sea, 
is cut off from the rest of Asia Minor by 
a barrier of rugged mountains, blessing it 
with political and climatic isolation. 
Rarely above 88° in summer or below 10° 
in winter, the weather, humid, temperate, 
contrasts with that of not distant inland 
regions where great extremes of heat and 
cold are common. 

So it was, last week, that inhabitants of 
Trebizond were totally unprepared when 
its mountain guardians, reliable for cen- 
turies, failed to guard. 

Orthodox Mohammedans remembered 
the ominous adoption of hat in place of 
fez, the displacement of the Arabic alpha- 
bet in the Koran (Time, July 23), saw in 
the icy visitation a manifestation of 
Allah’s wrath, turned to the mosques for 
repentant prayers. 
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CHINA 


Prattling 

While in Peking Mayor Ho Chi-kung 
last week ordered all native women under 
30 to bob their hair forthwith, or pay a 
“degeneracy tax’; 

While in Peking the Mohammedan Gen- 
eral Pai Chung-hsi swaggered riotously 
with 2,000 Mohammedan stalwarts; 

While in Shanghai policemen courte- 
ously admonished boys and girls not to 
drown themselves for disappointed love 
(as hundreds have done recently) but to 
discuss national politics; 

While these things were going on in 
China last week, callow Nationalist of- 
ficials prattled of grandiose schemes. Most 
pompous was that of Wang Peh-chun, 
Minister of Communications. With his 
department $700,000,000 in debt, he pro- 
pounded a “General Plan on Communica- 
tions.” He would spend $10,000,000 de- 
veloping long distance telephone service; 
would build 77 radio stations. He thought 
$150,000 would build the radio stations, 
$1,000,000 operate them. More mag- 
nificent in plans, he proposed to build 60 
locomotives, 150 passenger coaches, 1,300 
freight cars. He would establish flying 
routes between Peking and half a dozen 
other major cities. But he did not bother 
to show whence the money would come. 

Historians recognized the rodomontade 
common after most revolutions. Italy and 
Russia now have their great prattlers. 
France had them after 1792, and the 
American Colonies after 1776. 


Feng’s Faith 

The most famed Chinaman of today is 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, called “the 
Christian General” and master of the 
largest personal army in the world (195,- 
ooo men). For a generation at least, Chris- 
tian missionaries have called Feng the 
“Chinese Cromwell,” rejoiced at his large- 
scale conversions of his troops to Chris- 
tianity, and contentedly observed his dis- 
tributions of Bibles in carload lots. There- 
fore the shock to Christians was great, 
last week, when delayed and not positively 
confirmed reports envisioned Marshal 
Feng as turning from Christianity to a 
newer faith. 

According to an explicit despatch, the 
erstwhile “Christian Marshal” recently 
assembled his staff-officers at Wuyuan and 
impressively described to them the life- 
long development and final state of his 
Faith: 

“As a boy I believed in Buddha, but sud- 
denly my mother fell ill. I prayed long 
and earnestly, and with full faith before 
our household Buddhistic idol but my 
mother died. That shook my faith in 
idols. 

“When I was about eight years of age I 
was greatly frightened by seeing a snake 
crawl out from behind some furniture in 
wy room. My cries brought the elders, 
and they assured me that this appearance 
of a serpent was a good omen—that it 
meant I would become strong and great. 
For a time, in my ignorance, I had a wor- 
shipful attitude toward snakes. 
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MoTHER CONCEPCION 


. . would give drop by drop her blood. 


“Tn the Boxer days, I was in the vicinity 
of Tientsin. By that time I was a grown 
man, and I could not but observe the 
home life and serenity of spirit of many 
Christians whom I knew. After a time I 
became a convert to Christianity. 

“In 1926 I went to Moscow, and the 
altruistic principles of communism ap- 
pealed to me. Having been one of the op- 
pressed class myself, I sympathized with 
Communism and its principles. 

“But now that I am back in China, I 
see the evils of Communism, and I have 
shifted my allegiance to the Kuomintang 
Party, and to the Three Principles of the 
late Dr. Sun Yat-sen. These principles 
now suffice for me, and I think that after 
long searching I have found what most 
appeals to me as truth.” 

Sun Yat-senism is practiced by leading 
statesmen of the present Chinese Na- 
tionalist State as equivalent to a religion. 
Similarly the statesmen of Soviet Russia 
repose their faith in Leninism. The em- 


balmed corpses of Dr. Sun and Nikolai - 


Lenin are preserved in their glass-topped 
cases near Peking and at Moscow; and 
are periodically adored as the elements 
from which sprang, respectively, Chinese 
Nationalism and Russian Sovietism. 

The Three People’s Principles of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen are: Nationalism, Democracy 
and Livelihood. 


MEXICO 


Nun’s Tale 

From the Mexican clergy recently came 
an eloquent appeal that nuns in general 
be not held responsible for the acts of 
one demented individual. The individual 
in question was Mother Superior Maria 
Concepcion Acebedo de la Llata, 36-year- 
old bobbed haired nun. 
_ The Story. Mother Concepcion, sin- 
ister mysterious master mind, has long 
made it a practice to gather about her 
youthful impressionable idealists, wheedle 


them into fanatics, use them as instru- 
ments, her end being the deliverance of 
Mexico from “religious persecution.” 

At a meeting on April 13 she directed 
one Maria Elena Manzano, 21-year-old 
beauty, to proceed with four men, then 
present, to the city of Celaya, site of an 
approaching festival, there to inveigle 
President Calles and General Obregon into 
dancing with her. 

This Maria knew that she could do. 
Secreted on her person was a lancet cov- 
ered with a deadly poison; whether she 
would have the courage or the oppor- 
tunity to administer without detection a 
tiny scratch upon the hands of her dis- 
tinguished partners, she did not know. 
However, her companions carried six- 
shooting, surer weapons in the event that 
she should fail. 

At Celaya the crowds were large. Maria 
wondered how she would escape if plans 
went awry, trembled at the thought of 
consequences, hesitated. Timidity was 
contagious. The men agreed that post- 
ponement was a wiser course. 

Returned to Mother Concepcion, the 
party was upbraided for its failure. 

“Ai, madre,” they protested, “how could 
you ask a girl to do such a terrible thing?” 
Laconically, coldly the Mother Superior 
replied, “I am using girls for everything.” 

The group next turned to nitroglycerine, 
experimented for a month. Surrepti- 
tiously Carlos Castro Balda, ex-govern- 
ment clerk and Manuel Trejo, Laborite, 
entered the cloakroom of the Chamber of 
Deputies, placed there one of their con- 
coctions. Later it exploded, but too late. 

Then neophyte José de Leon Toral, dis- 
gusted with his fellows, inspired by 
Mother Concepcion, took the matter in 
his own hands. Moré courageous, more 
resolved, he entered the restaurant La 
Bombilla, approached General Obregon, 
face to face (Time, July 30) shot him 
dead. 


Such, at least, was the theory advanced 
in a 5,000-word statement issued last week 
by General Antonio Rios Zertuche, Mexi- 
can Chief of Police, official reply to in- 
sinuations implicating Mexico’s President 
in General Obregon’s murder. 

Interviewed by reporters, would-be- 
dancing-murderess Manzano admitted the 
plot, gave love for Bomber Balda as a 
reason for her implication, denied that 
Mother Concepcion had attended meet- 
ings. Said Balda, in exoneration of the 
clergy, “I alone am responsible for my 
actions.” Toral hinted that he had been 
inspired, but not incited, by the nun. 
Mother Concepcion, herself, explained 
that four years ago cruel laws had driven 
her from her convent, and that her house 
had become a centre where people liked to 
gather for spiritual consolation, denied 
that she had ever counselled viclence, 
threw open her blue prison blouse and 
showed reporters a cross branded on her 
breast, said: “In suffering there is redemp- 
tion. I’ve been happy all the time I’ve 
been in jail—would give drop by drop 
my blood, if I could end this conflict.” 

Still, the legend of a secret order, some 
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said designated by the letter U, persisted. 
There were those who held that Mother 
Concepcion was not the evil genius, but 
merely the organizer of the band, a go- 
between, acting in the interests of an un- 
known, higher power. 

Pope v. Calles. The Osservatore Ro- 
mano, semi-official Vatican organ, replied 
with a repetition of its accusations link- 
ing the Mexican executive’s name with 
General Obregon’s murder. It scoffed at 
Calles’ “thirst for justice,” declared that 
his own guilt was obvious to anyone who 
had followed, step by step, events in Mex- 
ico. “The road which led him, together 
with Obregon, over the corpses of Car- 
ranza, Gomez and Serrano, led Calles 
fatally to pass also over Obregon’s dead 
body . . . did his best to hide the key 
that makes the truth obvious.” 

“Did not choose.” In Mexico opinions 
were at odds as to the intentions of the 
President. It appeared that he “did not 


choose” to remain long in office. 


BOOKS ABROAD 


As the Summer tide of books recedes, 
these loom as foremost in significance: 
Keyserling’s Europe* 

Deliberately to hurt the serious reader, 
to lacerate his peace of mind—such is the 
present avowed purpose of Count Her- 
mann Keyserling. “I hope,” writes this 
big-boned Latvian Count, who has penned 
two U. S. best sellers,t “I hope that all 
Pharisees, all Philistines, all nitwits, the 
bourgeois, the humorless, the thick-witted, 
will be deeply, thoroughly hurt... . 
[My purpose is] to demonstrate the ab- 
surdity of all nationalist self-glorification.” 

In a word, Count Keyserling scans the 
peoples of Europe, one by one, and seeks 
wittily to show that those are most nearly 
nitwits who are most ready to shout: ““My 
country, may she ever be right! But my 
country, right or wrong! !” 

Such a thesis, if tediously expounded 
a la Bolshevik, might indeed cause hurtful 
boredom. But as the smart and sprightly 
Count spurs across Europe, tilting at Na- 
tionalisms, he conjures much novelty and 
wisdom from successive countries with 
the talisman of sly philosophy. And his 
spurs, as a gentleman’s should, wound not 
half so often as they stimulate. 

To Latvia’s Keyserling the Englishman 
seems an “animal-man,” a creature in 
which instinct and will dwarf brain, nay 
he seems “a horse-man, with correspond- 
ing equine features.” His most ruthless 
acts are forgiven and forgotten, because 
no one can blame an animal for its in- 
stinctive acts of acquisitive ferocity. 

France is an old-fashioned garden, de- 
fended to the Death by Frenchmen, whose 
chief aim is not progress but to enjoy what 
they deem attained perfection. 

“.. Greater Germany” [including 
Austria] “will once again become the de- 
terminant factor of history.” But they 


*Evrope—Count Hermann Keyserling—Har- 
court, Brace ($5). 

+The Travel Diary of a Philosopher and The 
Book of Marriage. 


will always be blamed for their conquests, 
because, unlike Englishmen, they are 
known to know when they have done 
wrong. ; 

“The Italian sings like a bird in order 
to live himself out, he paints because he 
has to, he writes poetry or commits mur- 
der because he cannot help it. Finally he 
embraces Fascism, dazzled by its deifica- 
tion of heroism, and this principle is the 
highest by which nations can live at all.” 

Sweden: “In no other place in the world 
that I know of do people eat anything like 
as much—and digest it so well.” 

“The honor of the Spaniard is based on 
pure subjective passion, the pathos of the 
lone individual. . . . Self-help alone ap- 
peals to him as being both sensible and 
justified. . . . The impartial judge who in 
cold blood sentences to death . . . must 
in the eyes of the Spaniard rank lower than 
the murderer. . . . Spain belongs not to 
Europe but to Africa.” 

Europe: “We are now definitely in the 
age of the chauffeur and the Negro dance. 
. . . The American ideal of service :. . 
coincides, psychologically, with the norm 
of. every negroid tribe. .. . To Europe, 
and to Europe alone, has the task been en- 
trusted to guard the sacred fire of the 
spirit from extinction during the long 
night of the spirit which now lies before 
mankind.” 
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Sovietana 

Enticing, exciting and authoritative 
books on Soviet Russia are beginning to 
appear in quantities, notably from the 
presses of a new firm: International Pub- 
lishers, Manhattan. Ready this week is 
International’s 855-page Guide-Book to 
the Soviet Union ($5), the first such book 
to appear in English since Baedeker’s Rus- 
sia of 1914. Smart folk will note Mos- 
cow’s Savoy Hotel, Leningrad’s Hotel d’ 
Europe, and that taxis have a fixed tariff 
in Moscow but must be bargained for in 
Leningrad. Map fiends will revel in hun- 
dreds of renamed towns, and the hereto- 
fore seldom seen Russian spelling of the 
nation’s name: Soyus Sotsialisticheskekh 
Sovietskikh Respublik (“Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics”). Tourists will pore 
over well-thought-out-schedules for “See- 
ing Moscow in Eight Days” or Leningrad 
in seven. 

Strictly presenting the official Soviet 
viewpoint are three more International 
books: 1) The Illustrated History of the 
Russian Revolution, Vol. I ($2.75), a 
striking picture book, but so biased that 
it does not contain a single photograph of 
famed Leon Trotsky, who is now exiled 
and disgraced; 2) Leninism by Josef Stalin 
($2.50), the doctrines of the “Father of 
Soviet Russia” expounded by the present 
Dictator; and 3) The New Theatre and 
Cinema of Soviet Russia ($6), a vivid 
mingling of Spartan text and exuberant 
pictures, displaying the only world-known 
and world-admired Soviet Art. 

Battling with these books of pure Soviet 
origin are three others: 1) The Real Situa- 
tion in Russia by Leon Trotsky,* present- 
ing the exiled Jew Militarist’s passionate 





*Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). 


case against Gentile Dictator Stalin; 2) 
Incredible Siberia* wherein a Chicago 
Daily News correspondent hears U. S. 
drummers’ jokes told in ultima thule smok- 
ing cars; and 3) The Mind and Face of 
Bolshevism,+ still the latest and most 
potent Teutonic indictment of Soviet cul- 
ture. Flayed in the latter book is the famed 
epic poem of Bolshevism, 150 Million, by 
Comrade Poet Maiakovski. 

Excerpts: 

Down with the world of Romanti- 
oe 

Your soul! 

Steam, compressed air, electricity! 

As for the almsgivers, the navel-gazers, 

Let the ax dance over their bald pates! 

Slay! Slay! 

Bravo: and skulls are good for ash 
trays! 

Onward! 





Vin Mousseux de Champagne 


Of especial verve and sparkle are biog- 
raphies** by “Ephesian” of the two most 
irrepressible and potent members of the 
British Cabinet. Though the identity of 
“Ephesian” is supposed to be a mystery 
to his U. S. publishers—a mystery not 
cleared up by U. S. reviewers of the book 
up to last week—it is becoming well known 
among London literatti that “Ephesian” 
is Mr. Bechofer Roberts, a distinguished 
part-time secretary to the Earl of Birken- 
head; one of the great men whom he has 
biographed. Since Lord Birkenhead was 
famed as Mr. “‘F. E.”’ Smith before his ele- 
vation, and since “Ephesian,” when pro- 
nounced, sounds like “ ‘F. E.’ sian,” it was 
supposed for a time that the noble Earl 
had himself penned these two books, which 
seem the product of a brain almost, if not 
quite as keen, as his: “the keenest legal 
brain in England.” 

Bubbling with a champagne sparkle of 
mellower, sweeter, vintage is the tale of a 
Syrian from the sidewalks of New York,++ 
who went to visit the great, romantic 
chieftain of Arabians, Ibn Saud, Sultan of 
Nejd and King of the Hejaz. Before a 
backdrop colorful with the picturesque- 
ness of desert life strides a stalwart, six- 
foot Sultan, who scorns and rejects Occi- 
dental customs, yet is shrewd enough to 
entertain visiting British statesmen with 
their favorite brands of whiskey, mineral 
water, and even “kippers.” When the 
Britons are gone, all residual whiskey & 
soda & kippers are abandoned on the des- 
ert by Ibn Saud, who, with an oath to 
Allah, bounds saddleward, up and away. 

Like bootleg champagne is the synthetic 
“diary” of a Soviet schoolboy,*** actually 
written by a Soviet schoolmaster. Though 
the perverse temptations of adolescence 
are decadently dwelt upon, the general 
picture of riotous, exuberant democracy in 


a Soviet schoolroom glows with the ruddy 
crudity of triumphant youth. 


*By Junius B. Wood—Dial Press ($4). 

i By Rene Fulop-Miller—Knopf ($6). 

**Lorp BiRKENHEAD—Doran ($4). 

Winston CuHurRCHILL—McBride ($5). 

+tMakers Or MoperRN ArAsia—Ameen Rihani 
—-Houghton Mifflin ($6). 

***Drary OF A COMMUNIST SCHOOLBOY—N. 
Ognyov—Payson & Clarke ($2.50). 
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7 HE thought first came to me years ago 
- - - one day as I sat in a movie theatre 
watching a news reel. A mayor threw out 


the first baseball of the season; a governor 
laid a cornerstone; a president addressed the 
multitude; boxers signed up for fights; runners 
broke records; foreign celebrities came down 
gangplanks. 

“If I were one of these much-filmed people, 
I said to myself, I'd arrange to get a copy of 
all the shots they took of me. Then I'd put 
them together in one reel and call it “The 
High Spots of My Life.’ 

“Just a week later, a real coincidence came 
about. For my birthday, my father presented 
me with one of the first Ciné-Kodaks. At once 
it occurred to me, that even though News 
Reel Feature cameras should never be aimed 
my way, I could now make my own film of 
life’s high spots. 

“Not long afterward, Commencement Day 
arrived, the climax of a wonderful four years 
at prep school. That was indeed a high spot, 
and my Ciné-Kodak got every bit of it. I left 
college to be married, another of those events 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 





‘TIME 


that usually occur but once in a man’s life. 
My wedding made another thrilling reel. 

“I was out on the Coast when our baby 
was born, and it was months before I could 
leave. You can imagine how impatient I was 
to get back home, and what that one moment 
was like when, for the first time, I held my 
baby in my arms. But, of course, that big 
moment doesn’t have to be imagined. I can 
turn on my Kodascope and show it to you on 
the home screen. You can see me, the youngster 
on my knee, almost bursting with pride.” 

How would you like to sit in your own liv- 


ing room and watch events flash by that hap- 
pened years ago and in which the leading 
part was played by you? 

Thousands of Ciné-Kodak users are now 
having that very experience. Home movies 
have been made as simple as snapshots. Un- 








biased by the precedents and prejudices of 
professional cinema camera design, the men 
who made still photography so easy have now 
made home movie making equally simple for 
you. The result is that the Ciné-Kodak is the 
simplest home movie camera. 

As for Ciné-Kodak Film, it is extremely inex- 
pensive because the cost of developing is included 
in the price. Projection is just as easy as 
photography. That, too, has been simplified 
by Eastman methods. It takes no more skill 
to operate a Kodascope than to run a phono- 
gtaph, and the pictures on the screen are so 
distinct and lifelike that you marvel at having 
taken them yourself 

You will find a demonstration of home 
movies fascinating. Stop in at your Ciné-Kodak 
dealer’s and ask him to tell you about the 
Ciné-Kodak. Or send for interesting booklet. 


7 LA LA 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 138, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obliga- 
tion, the booklet telling me how I can easily 
make my own movies. 
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O keep men well informed 


—to present honest summaries of significant events—that is the pur- all 
pose of TIME, and now of NEWSCASTING. of 1 
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Beginning Monday, September third, 33 Radio Stations—from Bos- | eral 

ton to Alaska, from St. Paul to St. Petersburg—will present NEWS- 
CASTING every evening. will 
ity - 


NEWSCASTING has been made possible by the eager co-operation relis 
of these leading stations. They will appreciate comment—as will TIME 
—on this new service to listeners-in. Applaud or criticize—by letter, by TIN 
postcard. of I 
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d N. preparing NEWSCASTING, 
r- | all information is collected on every event. TIME’s editors, masters 


of narrative English, compress this information into brief, vivid para- 
graphs which record the significant facts. 


S. So, while the NEWSCASTING “hour’’ is brief—ten minutes—it 
will bring to listeners-in, every evening, news from many fields of activ- 
ity——politics, business, foreign countries, the theatre, aeronautics, 

bn religion, science. 


IE TIME subscribers will find that NEWSCASTING supplements 
by | TIME. Others will discover in NEWSCASTING an entirely new method 


of learning all the news of all the world. 


WATCH STATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


eqn il 1 ng S ep fe mbe r 3 FOR THE NEWSCASTING HOUR 


Hoplille, Ky. 


KMOX St. Louis, Mo. KSL Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mills | St. Louis Globe Demecrat : 


Radio Service Corp. of Utah 


KSTP St. Paul, Minn. 
National Battery Broadcasting Co, 


WTAQ Eau Claire, Wis. 


St. Pasburg, Fla. 
ersburf@mber of Com. 


Clearer, Fla. Gillette Rubber Co. 
ater (ier of Commerce KOIL Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Pen Fla Mona Motor Oil Co. 

e ’ ° 
, Pens KFUM Colorado Springs, Col. 
Corley Mountain Highway 

Hot iiigs, Ark, KFJF Oklahoma City, Okla. 
ron Hot National Radio Mfg. Co. 

Quingill, KFQB Fort Worth, Texas 
s Stock Inc, Texas Hour Broadcasting Co. 
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KFAU Boise, Idaho 
The Voice of Idaho 


KYA San Francisco, Calif, 
Pacific Broadcasting Corp. 


KEX Portland, Ore. 


Western Broadcasting Co. 


KFOA = Seattle, Wash. 
Rhodes Department Store 


KMO ~~ Tacoma, Wash. 
KMO, Incorporated 


KGBU Ketchikan, Alaska 
Alaska Radio & Service Co. 
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Best Plays in Manhattan 


SERIOUS 

Porcy—Noisy, colorful Negro tragedy, 
brilliantly carried on by the Theatre Guild 
(Time, Oct. 24). 

CoguEeTTE — Familiar t ypes—stern 
father, scapegrace lover, virgin daughter— 
in tragic and surprising play (Tre, Nov. 
21). 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—Nine acts of Eu- 
gene O’Neill and the Theatre Guild (Time, 
Feb. 13). 

MELODRAMA 

Tue TriaAt oF Mary Ducan—Sizzling 
statistics on chorus girls in court (TrmeE, 
Oct. 3). 

Tue Sment Hovse—Chinese mischief 
in London in which an idol shows his 
clutching claws (Time, Feb. 20). 

Dramonp Lit—Crime and punishment, 
how it was practiced on the Bowery long 
ago (Time, April 23). 

THE Front Pace. The new season’s 
first hit—a press room piece, full of sound 
and flurry (Time, Aug. 27). 


FUNNY 

THe Royat Famiry—Marc Connelly 
and Edna Ferber smiling at the domestic 
antics of one of our theatrical first fam- 
ilies (Time, Jan. g). 

THE BACHELOR FATHER—A thoroughly 
immoral and entirely discreet comedy 
about an English squire who breeds not 
wisely but very well (True, March 12). 

VoLpoNnE — Renaissance rascality in 
sumptuous settings (Trme, April 23). 

MUSICAL 

Optical topics for tropical weather: 
Good News, A Connecticut Yankee, Show 
Boat, Rain or Shine, Blackbirds of 1928, 
George White’s Scandals, The Vanities. 


a 


New Plays in Manhattan 

Gang War. Whatever may be Willard 
Mack’s inadequacies as a playwright, there 
are seldom, in his opera, those fearful 
stretches, common in the works of the 
worst dramatists, in which nothing is hap- 
pening and nothing seems likely to. His 
plays are always full of motion and noise 
which carry with them a crude but un- 
deniable demand for attention. Gang War 
deals with the adventures of a beer king 
who is engaged in guerrilla fighting with 
members of a rival bootlegging concession. 
Also, he has two frails, of whom one gets 
quickly killed. So does the beer king and 
many another. In the last act one gang 
drops bombs on the other from an air- 
plane, filling the theatre with smoke and 
confusion. The action—of which there is 
plenty—is largely laid in the beer king’s 
den, a place of small tables, gats, a peri- 
scope, and other gangish claptrap. Here, 
in a moment of solicitous passion, one of 
the beer king’s favorites whispered to a 
hushed house: “It ull sunds silly of cuss.” 
That was true. 

Rita 

Relations. One’s cousins, aunts, 
uncles, nephews are one’s relatives; with 
them one has relations, pleasant or other- 
wise. Edward Clark, the author of a 
homely little play, understands neither this 


nor a great many other things, such as 
how to be funny and how to be interest- 
ing when writing for the stage. The rel- 
atives with whom his drama concerns it- 
self are Jewish and unfriendly. Old Wolfe 
Michaels, who is the kin they love to 
touch, decides that they, the other off- 
shoots of his stock, are worthless. So does 
David Lubin, his elegant nephew who ar- 
rives from Australia. The clan has be- 
come decadent and these two are about 
to go bankrupt, for some reason, when 
word arrives that another and hitherto 
forgotten relative has died in the Antip- 
oces, leaving them a fortune. Thus con- 
vinced that blood is a bit thicker than 
water, the supposedly comic relatives 
shake hands all around and the play is 
over. 


oan) 
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The Big Pond was written by two as- 
tute dramatists, A. E. Thomas (Come 
Out of the Kitchen, Only 38) and George 
Middleton (The House of a Thousand 
Candles, Polly with a Past), husband of 
Fola La Follette (pioneer Lucy Stoner, 
daughter of the late Senator “Fighting 
Bob” La Follette). Their goal was anti- 
rakish, antiseptic fun, and they achieved it. 
The heroine is a mid-western lass who 
hungers for romance and esthetics. In 
Venice she tumbles for an_ insolvent 
Frenchman whose family dates back to 
Charlemagne, who would innately prefer 
Santa Maria della Salute to the First 
Methodist. Her rubber-company father, 
distressed, arranges to remove the cultured 
Gaul to Ohio, hoping Daughter will be dis- 
illusioned by his Old World fragrance 
among robustuous U.S. odors. Chameleon 
Pierre turns Babbitt, nearly estranges the 
girl while ingratiating himself with her 
father, ultimately wins her with a recru- 
descence of Gallic passion when his success 
is dramatically jeopardized by an Ameri- 
can rival. The farce is spotted with easy 
gags, is occasionally deft, never hysterical. 
Kenneth MacKenna as Pierre, Lucile 
Nikolas as Barbara, Harlan Briggs as 
Father make the most of it, provide an eve- 
ning of contented chuckling. 

Goin’ Home. Negroes make fine fig- 
ures for the drama. Their emotions, less 
obscure and tangled than those of Cau- 
casians, are also less controlled. Theirs, 
too, is a tragic and extraordinary position 
in a white man’s world. In his admirable 
play, which won the Longmans, Green 
Drama League prize, it is this theme, not 
the entirely black disasters and delights 
of Porgy, which Ransom Rideout builds 
upon. 

Israel Dubois, a New Orleans blacka- 
moor, has fought bravely through the War 
in the Foreign Legion. Therefore he gets 
the notion that he is qualified to marry a 
pretty French bar-keeper, which he does, 
after romancing to her of his vast estates 
in the U. S. Not until his old master, 
Major Edward Powell, stumbles into the 
café and explains to Lise just what a 
Negro is, does she understand that her 
husband has been lying to her. 

With mercenary indignation, she goes 
to bed with the Major in a room above 
the bar. When he comes out of this room, 








the Major looks over the banisters at the 
café, full of the black soldiers of his regi- 
ment, drinking and laughing and watching 
a Senegalese Negro, who, in red breeches, 
is dancing, with a knife in his hand. 

Here is the big scene. You have been 
waiting for Major Powell to face his old 
servant after sleeping with his wife but, 
using the one-two punch that can be as 
effective in a play as in a prize-ring, 
Author Rideout does more than answer 
his suspense. The prancing Senegalese is 
a faithful friend to Israel Dubois; seeing 
that his friend and the officer have bad 
blood between them, he starts for the 
Major with his knife, and Israel Dubois, 
who has drawn gun to shoot his white 
master, feels the tug of an ancient loyalty 
and kills his black friend instead. 

The play closes weakly enough, neither 
answering nor emphasizing the problem on 
which it is constructed. The Major, com- 
pelled to recognize his servant as a man, 
explains the circumstances of the murder 
to a French official who is full of stagey 
gallantry. Then, taking Israel Dubois with 
him, Major Powell starts going home. 

There are plenty of flaws in the con- 
struction and direction of Goin’ Home— 
enough, perhaps, to prevent its being the 
success that its vigor and perception de- 
serve. It seems unfortunate, though it is 
a minor point, that a black rascal should 
be required to use so frail an expletive 
as “he can kiss my foot.” Richard Hale, 
in blackface, does a sympathetic though 
slightly sing-song interpretation of Israel 
Dubois. 





A 
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The Lido Girl jis a monstrosity. It 
tells about a Greenwich Village filly who 
inspires a poet to write a book of poems, 
also a sculptor to make a nude statue, 
“The Lido Girl.” She then goes around 
offering herself as inspiration to all and 
sundry. Finally, leaving a lover panting 
on the stage, she goes away to Australia. 
The New Season 
(See front cover) 

Long before the first golden-rod grows 
bright in far away fields, the yellow lights 
of the new season are raised above Broad- 
way. By September, usually, the first hit 
has arrived in town; the streets off Times 
Square are crammed with stage folk who 
hope this winter not to play Des Moines; 
the dramatic critics, yellow and sick from 
uncustomary contact with the sun, are 
once more being kittenish on the keys. At 
the centre of all this glittering activity are 
the producers; it depends upon them 
whether the new year shall be tawdry or 
delightful. 

There are in New York only about a 
dozen really important producers. Their 
names remain fixed while those of actors 
shine and grow dark. David Belasco, Lee 
Shubert and his brother Jake, Sam Harris, 
“Ziggy,” the Selwyns, George M. Cohan, 
Winthrop Ames, William A. Brady, A. H. 
Woods, George White, Dillingham—every- 
one who sees plays or reads about them has 
heard of these. There is only one new man 
among the first-line producers. Younger 
than the rest but equally successful, he 
took it easy last week while others were 
in a ferment of excitement, getting their 
new offerings ready for the stage. Having 
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... good, no poor— 


RECASTERS, weather men, seers, 
make substantial livings promul- 
gating what’s going to happen. 

A group of individuals who live 
constantly in tomorrow are a vital 
part of The Crosley Radio Corpora- 
tion, makers of inexpensive radio 
receivers and owners pr sews WLW. 

To laymen prognosticators are un- 
canny, eerie, super-powered. Behind 
the scenes they conduct their experi- 
ments logically, orderly, simply. 

Last week in the great Crosley fac- 
tory interesting experiments were per- 
formed in the engineering laboratories. 
Glimpses of designers working years 
ahead of production were disclosed to 
outsiders. 

In a copper-shielded room Chief 
Engineer C. E. Kilgour measured to 
the millionth of a volt the waves that 
carry entertainment from WLW to 
your radio set. 

Enthusiasticengineers brought many 
a radio receiver to determine their 
sensitivity. None responded to so 
small an electrical impulse as a 
millionth of a volt. Few responded as 
did celebrated Crosley radios to infini- 
tesimal voltages. 














~ WHATEVER HAPPEN 
“Yowre THERE with a Crosley” 





Such tests substantiated advertising 
claim of sensitivity, a characteristic of 
Crosley radio that enables owners to 
get many a program, signal, distant 
station, less acute sets would entirely 
miss. 

Simultaneously other experimenters 
visualized electric power. Ingenious 
mirrors showed electric current flow- 
ing through radio sets. Tell-tale ligne 
showed distorted sound before ears 
could detect it. 

Again science backed up advertising 
claim. Crosley sets produce full-sized 
tones without distortion. 

Precise laboratory men _ putting 
imagination, unreliable ears aside 
turned to curious apparatus to test 
souads emerging from loud speakers. 








ENGINEER KILGOUR 


. measured millionth of a volt 


Faithful pencil attached to delicate 
mechanism actuated by sound waves 
marked good, fair, poor reproduction 
in entire frequency of audible sound. 

NewCrosley Dynacone chart showed 
good, no poor in low, middle and high 
tones. 

Such visualization of sound was 
developed in designing the new dy- 
namic power speaker. Crosley adver- 
tising Claims it a superior speaker at 
its price . . . even better than some 
at far more its price. Crosley engineers 
prove it so. 

Said radio man Powel Crosley, Jr., 
“A staff of skilled radio engineers vie 
with one another to improve radio. 
We seek new ideas. One engineer is 
already wealthy from his contribu- 
tion to our merchandise. Unlimited 


tools, material, time, are at their 
disposal. We seriously consider every 
proposal. Consequently Crosley radio 
is being constantly refined.” 





GEMBOX 


... first time at $65 
6 tube A-C Electric Neutrodyne receiver 


Significantly radio apparatus moved 
away from Crosley factory doors in 
carload lots to every state during 
July. Figure totals ran into 7 figures. 

Time readers who pause to contem- 
plate that satisfactory radio enter- 
tainment can be purchased in Crosley 
radios at moderate prices will find 
Crosley dealers ready to place Crosley 
sets in their homes on 5 DAY FREE 
trials. Nothing 
speaks louder than 
such action. Nine 
sets out of ten 
usually STAY in 
the home where 
they are demon- 
strated. 

You should be 


conscious of one of 





: DYNACONE 
.18,000 Crosle Y A power speaker, rich, 


dealers near you. full-toned reproduction of 


startling realism, dy- 

If not, the coupon namic, an a 
: : achievement at s« wa 
will do the trick. frice.........$25. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres., Cincinnati, O. 
Prices of Crosley Radio sets do not include tubes. 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico and 
west, prices slightly higher. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION, 
Dept. 38, Cincinnati, O. 


I'm a Time reader and willing to be 
shown. I'll stake my time against any 
dealer who'll bring a set out to my house 
and let me judge whether or not I should 
pay twice, three or five times Crosley price 
for my radio. 


WS 6 Soles te ee les aes 
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already supplied Broadway with the first 
success of the season, The Front Page, he 
stated erroneously that he was through 
producing plays, went to the country, and 
contemplated not the future but the past. 

His past, as such, was pleasant. Jed 
Harris, né Jacob Horowitz, could not re- 
member when his family came from 
Vienna to live in Newark, N. J. But he 
could remember living there, in a small 
and hideous house, and going to high 
school to get ready for college. Of Yale, 
too, he had pleasant memories. Not the 
nostalgic memories of a college hero but 
the more delicious, spiteful recollection of 
unpopularity among those whom he has 
since surpassed. At Yale, Jake Horowitz 
was not the type. After two years, he left 
Yale and went to Europe. 


There was, just after the War, some 
difficulty in sending money from the U. S. 
to certain states in the interior of Europe. 
To insure safety, people who wanted to 
do so entrusted their currency to travelers 
rather than the mails. Jake Horowitz got 
the notion that it might be profitable to 
act as a paid courier for this purpose and 
set out, with several companions, to do so. 
By the time the party reached Paris, they 
were broke. When they drew lots to see 
which one should stay in Paris instead of 
going further, Horowitz got the short 
straw. Paris, he knew, was no place for 
a Yale French scholar to live in, so he 
went to London and’stayed there among 
the chop suey dishes and Chinese laundries 
of the Limehouse district. When he came 
back to the U. S., he was a stowaway in 
the stoker’s forecastle of a tramp ship. 

In Manhattan again, he started out to 
write for the Clipper, famed, defunct, 
theatrical paper. When he left, he said, 
“Now I'll be a producer,” a remark which 
was supposed to annoy the editor but in- 
stead only made him laugh. Jake Horowitz 
became a producer of publicity for the 
Shuberts, Mark Klaw and Richard Hern- 
don. At this racket, he was good enough 
to make $3,000 which he speedily sank in 
his first production, The Romantic Age by 
A. A. Milne, a flop. He heard someone 
comment on the name above “Presents” 
on the program, and changed it to Jed 
Harris. Next he wheedled enough more 
backing to put on Weak Sisters, which 
showed a small profit. After that he met 
George Abbott, co-author of Love ’Em and 
Leave ’Em, which he produced. Love ’Em 
and Leave ’Em was a smash. 

Since then “Jed Harris” has been on 
the list with the rest of the big-timers. 
Broadway, Coquette, The Royal Family, 
played together for a while on Broadway. 
Now Broadway has gone and The Front 
Page has taken its place. 

A great many people know Jed Harris 
and a great many of the people that know 
him like him. He has a way, though, of 
hurting people’s feelings, especially those 
of the people that work for him, by show- 
ing them how their jobs ought to be done. 
If on such occasions he did their work 
clumsily, it might make him popular. He 
does it well and then, with an obtuseness 
common to most intelligent and sensitive 
persons, forgets to apologize. His face 
is likely to be covered with short bristles, 
a condition which, as he is doubtless aware, 
teases and annoys. Jed Harris edits and 
attends to the details of producing plays 
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with a strange, irritable, creative fervor, 
so that you might think he had written 
them. Because he has picked four enor- 
mous hits out of the mass of plays that 
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J. J. SHUBERT 


. . . knows his grosseries. 


go the rounds of the producers’ offices, 
people sometimes ask him for a formula, 
a hint of how to know. Jed Harris, like 
every truly successful producer, has no 
system. Three of his four most famed 
productions are full of fast action, two are 
full of profanity, which proves nothing, 
except that he knows that people like such 
things in plays. 

It would be idle here to list all the 
theatrical ventures on which Jed Harris’s 
rivals and confréres are at present focus- 
ing their furious attention. A few promised 
productions which are worth expecting: 

The Theatre Guild will open its season 
with Goethe’s Faust, directed by Friedrich 
Holl, follow with a Shaw revival in No- 
vember and carry through the winter with 
Meteor by S. N. Behrman and Sil-Vara’s 
Playing at Love. Possibly also the Guild 
will do a new O’Neill play tentatively en- 
titled Dynamo, Romain Rolland’s The 
Game of Love and Death, Turgenev’s 
A Month in the Country or The Genius 
and His Brother, by Sil-Vara. 

The recent vogue for making Shake- 
speare modern has extended itself for the 
coming year to the producers of musical 
comedy. Like an abdicating heavyweight 
champion in their homely adoration, 
George White and others have decided to 
honor Shakespeare in the only way they 
know, with naked nymphs and syncopated 
madrigals. White’s notion is a “modern 
musical version of Romeo and Juliet” but 
last week, rendered foolish by the astonish- 
ing success of his Scandals, he forgot about 
Shakespeare and said that he was going 
into the talking movie business. He was 
tired of soothing temperamental stars. 

The Shuberts, too, seem anxious to bring 
culture to the musical stage. Their first 
offering is to be White Lilacs, an operetta 
based on the life of Chopin and accom- 
panied by arrangements of his melodies. 
It is interesting to observe that Broad- 
way’s most potent brothers never seem 
to get left very far behind. While Harris 
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and White and The Guild, all compara- 
tively new competitors, leap ahead with 
inspiration, the Shuberts gallop steadily 
along, always good-natured and always 
ready to accept the new thing without 
growls and murmurs. Their faces have 
none of the melancholy which distin- 
guishes that of A. H. Woods. A Shubert’s 
face is always cheerful, his eyes are bright, 
his clothes old-fashioned but snappy. The 
theatre is to the Shuberts a melodious 
grocery store in which they labor with 
perfect equanimity, knowing their business 
well and putting up packages that are tidy 
though unwrapped. This year the Shu- 
berts plan to produce three operettas, one 
musical comedy, three musical versions of 
books, a “spectacular musical extrava- 
ganza.” musical entertainment, two revues 
and a play. 

George M. Cohan’s list this year in- 
cludes Ring Lardner’s frequently re- 
christened Elmer the Great. Aside from 
that, it is made up of a musical comedy 
by himself, and a play for Grant Mitchell 
and one by and for the Nugents. 

Miscellaneously, the year seems promis- 
ing enough, as do all new seasons when 
viewed from the solstice. Beatrice Lillie 
will play in This Year of Grace and the 
Gershwins will supply songs in a new show 
for her old playmate Gertrude Lawrence. 
A play from Floyd Dell’s The Unmarried 
Father will be called The Little Accident. 
The Private Life of Helen of Troy will at 
last be made public on the stage. Sam 
H. Harris, no relative of Jed, will exhibit 
the Marx Brothers, Harpo (mum), Grou- 
cho (chattering), Chico (wop) and Zeppo 
in Animal Crackers. Arthur Hammerstein 
plans a “musicalization” of Alice in Won- 
derland. George C. Tyler will produce 
Macbeth with Margaret Anglin, Lyn Har- 
ding and settings by Gordon Craig. Anne 
Nichols threatens with Abie’s Children 
and a musical version of Just Married. 
Florenz Ziegfeld has enticed Ina Claire 
back into the musical comedy from which 
she started. Alexander Moissi, late of 
Reinhardt’s troupe, will appear, under the 
joint management of Edgar Selwyn and 
Morris Gest, in The Living Corpse. 

An event more cheerful than many an 
opening night will be the closing of The 
Ladder which has been holding forth so 
long and so unprofitably on the probabili- 
ties of reincarnation. Its now famed pro- 
ducer, Edgar B. Davis, oil-tycoon and 
philanthropist, last week issued a state- 
ment saying that he would withdraw the 
play since it did not seem to be a success. 

So much for the producers. Opposed to 
the producers, or likely to be, are the dra- 
matic critics and in their ranks, too, there 
has been an unbuttoning of activity. Most 
noteworthy is the prospective arrival of 
St. John* Greer Ervine, famed London 
littérateur, to do dramatic reviews for the 
New York World in the space vacated by 
that jocund but treacherous first-nightee, 
Alexander Woollcott. Preparatory to the 
arrival of Critic Ervine, the World in- 
augurated a scheme which had been for- 
mulated to suit his habits and convenience 
—that of publishing reviews on the second 
morning after an opening night instead of 
the first, as has hitherto been conven- 
tional. 


*In the U. S., anglomaniacs pronounce his first 
name Sinj’n. 
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ARISIENNE WATCHES 


TIMELY ....AS ONLY Paris COULD STYLE THEM 


TIME-TRUE ..AS ONLY ELGIN COULD MAKE THE” 
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MADAME AGNES 


Tue AGNEs MovEL... Only such an artist . . . and person- 
age... could have designed it. For Agnes lives as she creates 
. .. artistically. Her modern art home, her conversation, her 
chic, are famous ... and famous, too, is the Elgin Parisienne 
she has designed. With jade, black, or ruby enamel . . $35 






THESE three famous French fashion authori- 
ties .. . heads of great dressmaking houses of 
the Rue de la Paix . . . have designed the 
ELGIN Parisienne watches which appear be- 
side them... For ELGIN consulted Paris on 
designs, to give accurate ELGIN movements 
new and beautiful cases . . . These Parisienne 
watches are chic, gloriously smart, but above 
all... correct! In good taste! Free from 
the freakish! In style today, tomorrow, and 
years from tomorrow. . . Only $35, thanks to 
ELGIN efficiency. Slip a Parisienne upon your 
wrist .. . correct time and correct style shall 
be yours for long, long years to come... Two 
things say so... the Parisienne’s basic, un- 


changing good taste and the ELGIN guarantee. 








ete 


MADAME JENNY 





Tue Jenny MODEL... Madame Jenny, famed modiste and 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, has approached a watch 
case as she would approach a frock... and flowing, feminine 
curves attain a modern, modish flair. And Jenny meets the 
modern vogue for color with jade, black, or ruby enamel . $35 






MADAME CHARLOTTE 


THE PreMeET MODEL .. . designed by Madame Charlotte, fa- 
mous Directrice of the House of Premet. And exquisitely does 
the watch reflect the woman. The Premet model of the Elgin 
Parisienne is fashioned with jade, black, or ruby enamel . $35 
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Roerich’s Return 


Nicholas Constantinovich Roerich 
nursed his chilblains. Jailbirds were glad, 
and school children, teachers, art students, 
functionaries at h’s Roerich Museum in 
Manhattan. They were glad because at 
last he was safe and recuperating from his 
five-year expedition in and around Tibet, 
in snow and desert. Where other expedi- 
tions dig and collect for science, he saw 
and painted for art. Snug with him at 
Darjeeling in northeast India last week 
were bales of his paintings. He has de- 
picted the whole panorama of Tibet, 
scenery, people, customs. Some of his 
scenes are realistic; most are interpreta- 
tive. A philosopher-painter, he prefers to 
translate a situation as he realizes it. Soon 
he will take his pictures to the U. S. for dis- 
play first in his museum, then in jails and 
school houses for the benefit of the crass 
as well as of the well-bred. Many to know 
what he is trying to say with paintings 
will need the aid of the scientific notes 
that he made incidentally on his trip. 

Harvard men were glad: George 
Roerich, Nicholas’ son, was well. Brilliant 
young Orientalist, he studied there. Per- 
fect in more than a score of Asiatic dia- 
lects, on this expedition he was his father’s 
facile interpreter and pacifier of obstreper- 
ous brigands. He is a painter, too. His 
brother Sviatoslav is a portraitist. Svia- 
toslav has just reached Darjeeling from 
the U. S. 

Women were glad: Mrs. Nicholas 
Roerich, mother and wife of the men, had 
had the stamina to accompany them 
through five years of privation. Last week 
at Darjeeling she was still weak from 
starvation, long marches, high climbing, 
winters in thin tents. Two other women 
had endured with her. 

Archaeologists were glad: In the Altai 
Mountains, along northern Tibet, Dr. 
Roerich found tombs like those of Ancient 
Goths in eastern Europe. Buckles orna- 
mented with Goth-like double eagles 
strengthened his theory. Tibetans told 
him that anciently the country around 
Lhasa was called Gotha. 

Scientists were glad: Roerich notebooks 
were crammed with important observa- 
tions—magnetic, meteorological, geologi- 
cal, topical botanical, zoological. 

Devil worshippers were glad: The 
Roerichs found a Buddhism twisted topsy- 
turvy, the black faith of Bon Po. They 
worship demons, hate Buddhists, have 
their peculiar saints with a central, legen- 
dary protector similar to Buddha. The 
swastika is one of their symbols. 

Swedes were glad: The Roerichs de- 
scend from Swedes who a thousand years 
ago founded the Russian empire. 

Russians were glad: The Roerichs were 
born there. Nicholas Roerich’s father, im- 
portant St. Petersburg attorney, insisted 
that his son study the law. The son wanted 
to study art. He studied both simultane- 
ously and never practiced law. His first 
paintings were realistic and ordinary, yet 
showed that flashy brilliance that many 
Russians have when they are young and 
conceited. He spent a year in Paris and 
turned impressionist. Fantastic flat dec- 





orations aré his forte and peculiarity. In 
this manner he has tried to picture Rus- 
sia’s and Asia’s past. His pieces number 
about 3,000. Several hundred are in the 
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Roerich Museum in Manhattan. They are 
wierd, mystical, fascinating. 

Artists were glad: Nicholas Roerich has 
shown them a way of becoming success- 
ful. Returned to St. Petersburg from 
Paris he wanted to found a school. He 
hobnobbed with intellectuals; joined so- 
cieties, shouted out his art theories, got 
an audience. He became first president of 
the first Russian art review Mir Jskusstva 
(Artistic World), which Serge Diaghilev 
edited. He designed the scenery for Alex- 
ander Borodin’s Prince Igor, for Stanis- 
lavsky’s production of Peer Gynt, for 
Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps. For 
this last one he also wrote the libretto. 
Then came the Russian revolutions. His 
St. Petersburg became Petrograd, Lenin- 
grad. He hustled to New York (1920). 


In Manhattan he founded the Master In- 
stitute of United Arts, “uniting all the 
arts and giving to young America the 
spirit of creation.’”’ He founded another in- 
stitution—Corona Mundi (Crown of the 
World), International Art Center, to take 
pictures (his own mostly) “directly to the 
people.” New U. S. friends organized for 
him the Roerich Museum to hold his swift 
paintings. That museum now has about 
750 of his 3,000 works. Other produc- 
tions are in the Louvre, Luxembourg, Vic- 
toria & Albert museums. Finally moneyed 
friends started to build him a 24-story 
skyscraper on Riverside Drive. It will be 
completed next July. On lower floors 
are picture galleries, an auditorium, two 
libraries of U. S. and Asian art and philos- 
ophy, studios, classrooms, conference 
rooms. The 20 upper floors are to be 
rented for studios and apartments. Top- 
ping all is a flame-like pinnacle. Envelop- 
ing all is a heavy mortgage. 


SPORT 


Thwack 


Two snorting, super-charged horses 
clopped over the steeplechase course at 
Lancaster County (Pa.) fair last week. 
One horse eased past the other, the race 
was between the two. As he eased past 
his rival Jockey Moler brought his riding- 
crop down upon the shoulders of Rival- 
Jockey Fisher. Though no jockey may be 
penalized if in the frenzy of the home 
stretch he thwacks his mount, he shall be 
punished if caught in the act of thwacking 
a competing jockey. Moler passed the 
finish line ahead of his rival but was dis- 
qualified for striking him: the race went 
to Fisher. 


Boys’ Golf 

At Shinnecock Hills, L. I., Stewart Shef- 
tal, 17, learned his golf. He has since been 
an expatriate, living in Paris. Last week 
he crossed the English Channel, went to 
Formby, England, defeated Archibald 
Dobbie, Scotch lad, for the British boys’ 
open championship, 6 and 5. His was the 
eighth victorious U. S. invasion of notable 
British golf tournaments.* 
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Tennis 

Flip! The first service was spun. Into 
action sprang Helen Wills and Mrs. J. 
Saunders Taylor in the gist annual 
women’s championship tournament at 
Forest Hills, L. I. Twenty-two minutes 
later they shook hands, Miss Wills a 6-0, 
6-1 victor over Mrs. Taylor. 


John Van Ryn spent the spring at 
Princeton because it was his senior year; 
George M. Lott went abroad on the Davis 
Cup squad, played tennis. Yet Van Ryn 
extended Lott to five sets last week be- 
fore Lott turned Van Ryn into a pillar 
of fault, ran out the match, won his first 
leg om the Newport (R. I.) Casino singles 
cup. The same afternoon Lott, paired 
with John (California) Doeg, bested Van 
Ryn and Wilmer (Texas) Allison in the 
doubles final. Lott may play freshman 
tennis next spring at Brown University, 
which last week admitted him to its rolls. 

Two great racqueteers have alienated 
public favor when it might have done them 
the most good. One was Vincent Richards, 
onetime junior singles champion, onetime 
Davis Cup defender, whose attempt to 
justify his turning professional brought 
forth lame excuses, and turned away many 
who otherwise might have given him their 
support. The other was William Tatem 
Tilden II, who last week was found guilty 
of breaking the player-writer rule of the 
U. S. L. T. A. and punished by indefinite 
banishment from amateur tennis. 

Just prior to a meeting of tennis moguls 
in the Hotel Vanderbilt, Manhattan, Til- 
den made two mistakes: 1) He told the 
tycoons that business prevented his de- 





*The British open was won by Walter Hagen 
in 1922, 1924, 1928; by Robert Tyre Jones Jr., 
in 1926, 1927; by James (‘‘Long Jim’’) Barnes 
in 1925. The British amateur was won by the 
late Walter J. Travis in 1904, not again by an 
American until Jesse Sweetser won it in 1926. 
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The skilled and stalwart men of the track-laying crews work with quick hands and busy minds. 


They swing into place 


THESE New GIant RalIs 
-- that quicken the speed of the nation’s traffic 


It was one of the busiest sections 


of the Pennsylvania, where fast 
trains pass in almost constant 
succession. The old rails had to 
be taken up and the new rails 


laid without hindrance to traffic. 


The swift crew worked at the 
rate of a rail a minute! In five 
working hours over 300 new 
heavy rails were laid, bolted and 


spiked. And of all the scores of 


trains that went by, not one was 
delayed. 


UCH ACHIEVEMENTS are 
‘all in the day’s work”’ for 
the Pennsylvania’s big battalion 
of tracklayers. Under the guid- 


ance of highly-trained engi- 
neers, these tracklayers, together 
with the rest of this railroad’s 
corps of 30,000 ‘‘maintenance of 
way’’ men, work ceaselessly to 
improve conditions of travel on 
the Pennsylvania’s 28,000 miles 
of track. 

These improvements play an 
important part in making pos- 
sible faster, smoother and more 
dependable passenger service and 
quicker, more regular freight 
service with bigger loadings to 
every train. 

Always a ‘leader in the im- 
provement of roadbed and rails, 
the Pennsylvania was the first 
railroad in this country to use 
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the Bessemer steel rail. 


It was one of the first to adopt 
the open-hearth rail, now uni- 
versally used. 


It has been a prime mover in 


‘the use of high-grade heavier 


rails. 


Today the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is re-laying the standard 


100 Ib. rail with the extra-heavy 
130 Ib. rail. All in the interests 
of safety and efficiency. 


It is significant of this spirit 
of progressiveness that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad has placed, for 


1928, the largest heavy steel rail 
order ever placed in the Com- 
pany’s history. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Soften its penalties 
with Sal Hepatica 


OME one has justly called this 
twentieth century the “Age of In- 
discretions.” 

And we certainly deserve the reproach 
for our many violations of the a-b-c’s of 
health—for the things we do that nature 
never intended that we should. 

We eat rich food and too much of it. 
We take only fitful exercise. We hurry 
and we worry. We skimp on sleep. 
Anxious not to miss anything—anxious 
to be on the go, we drive our bodies all 
too often on our store of nervous energy. 

And so we pay the piper—pay him in 
the way we look and in the way we feel. 
We awake unrefreshed by slumber. Our 


digestion fails us. Headaches are com- 
mon. We become irritable—nervous. 


To dispel these old familiar symptoms 
—headache and indigestion, acidity, con- 
stipation and bad complexion—there is 
nothing quite so simple or so good as a 
heaping teaspoonful of Sal Hepatica in 
a glass of water. Take it on arising. 
A gentle, effervescent saline, Sal He- 
atica cleanses the intestines promptly — 
usually within a half hour. It sweeps away 
accumuiated food wastes and the poisons 


they set up. It helps you start the day 
fresh and physically fit. 


Sal Hepatica is a standby in millions 
of homes. Keep a bottle always on hand. 


Sal Hepatica 
The Sparkling Effervescent Saline 
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fending his case, which inevitably was 
inferred to be a plea of guilty; and 2) he 
released for publication a letter which he 
wrote to President Samuel H. Collom, of 
the U.S. L. T. A., wherein he said, among 
other things, that he “did not intentionally 
violate or attempt to evade the spirit or 
letter of the [player-writer] rule and to 
the best of my knowledge articles under 
dispute do not violate the rule.” This con- 
stitutes either falsehood or an anaemic 
revival of his 1925 alibi, when he was in 
a similar difficulty for a similar offense. 

The standing of Tilden would seem to 
be: he is out of tennis, knows it; he may 
seek reinstatement, but an application for 
reinstatement would be taken by many 
to be merely a gesture which would give 
the U. S. L. T. A. the choice of reversing 
its stand or of remaining adamant, thus 
making Tilden appear a martyr. Yet it is 
unlikely that Tilden cares either way: 
there are thousands to be made in pro- 
fessional tennis, not a little to be made in 
exploiting his reputation. Thus, without 
honor, passes the man who for six years 
dominated world tennis, who for eight 
years wielded a sceptral “bat”? over the 
American net game. 


= 
Chess 

Last week at Bad Kissingen, Germany, 
E. D. Bogoljubow, onetime Russian chess 
champion, paced the floor while he 
awaited his opponent’s move. When Dr. 
Max Euwe of Holland made his move and 
pushed the handle on the time-piece that 
began eating up the seconds allotted to 
Bogoljubow, the latter made no lunge for 
the seat which he had vacated. In his 


mind the board was quite as clear as- 


though he had it placed before him. He 
was not worried. All he needed was a 
draw to win first place in the Interna- 
tional Grand Masters Tournament, to re- 
peat his triumph gained at Moscow three 
years before. On the 36th move he suc- 
ceeded; achieved a situation which his 
opponent could not prevent his repeating 
ad infinitum if the aggressor wished it. 
He did. 

Thus ended the contest between twelve 
of the world’s greatest masters of the 
game. Each had played eleven times, once 
with each of his opponents. 

U. S. champion, rugged, cigar-smoking 
Frank James Marshall had started well, 
but finished only seventh. José R. Capa- 
blanca, Cuban, former world’s champion, 
took second money. Though his final 
score was less than Bogoljubow’s, a moral 
victory was his, for he had defeated 
Bogoljubow in their only personal tilt. 


The Cuban has often observed that it 
is not always the most brilliant player 
who wins a tournament. In fact it is more 
often the exception than the rule for the 
special brilliancy prize to be awarded to 


the victor. 

He has maintained that modern exhaus- 
tive analysis has brought the game to the 
point at which one of his shrewdness can 
draw every game he plays, that theoreti- 
cally to gain a victory one must dare an 
unsound combination. If, sufficiently in- 
tricate, its weakness fails to be detected, 
the game is won. Alternative is defeat. 
Thus less imaginative plodders can take 
advantage of more brilliant players’ 
hazardous concepi.ons. 


He! He! 

Many a toxophilite gathered last week at 
the Westchester-Biltmore Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y., saw arrows shot into the air, 
but knew they landed and where, for the 
occasion was the championship tourna- 
ment of the National Archery Associa- 
tion. Better than his fellow archers at 
toxophily was W. H. Palmer of Wayne 
Pa., whose points gave him the champion- 
ship. Dr. E. K. Roberts of Ventura, Calif., 
was second; A. W. Lambert, of the St. 
Louis Listerine clan was third. For the 
first time in national tournament history, 
six golds were made at 40 yards. A gold 


‘is the innermost circle of the target, 


counts nine points in scoring. The target 
consists of a central disc, 9.6 inches in 
diameter, four concentric rings each 4.8 
inches wide, painted respectively from 
within out, gold, nine points; red, seven; 
blue, five; black, three; white, one point. 
Dr. Roberts made six golds. 

The non-archer who stood by, listening 
to toxophilites’ talk, would misunderstand. 
To the archer the cry he-he means no 
silly giggle: it is the traditional cry of one 
archer to another in the distance. To the 
listener a pair is two; not so to the archer, 
for in toxophily three is a pair. To nock 
is to fit the string into the notch at the 
arrow’s end. To fletch is to feather an 
arrow. In Queen Elizabeth’s time (1533- 
1603) archery flourished, waned. Not un- 
til 1781 and the organization of the Royal 
Toxophilites Society, was there a revival. 





MEDICINE. 





Deaf 


More deaf people, and dumb, tried air- 
plane rides last week to cure their de- 
ficiencies. But they got no more good 
than did Julius Shaefer, ro, terrified the 
previous week (Trme, Aug. 27). Fright 
or sudden air drops may temporarily help 
cure some cases of deafness or vocal 
paralysis, but not when essential nerves 
are dead or brain centres undeveloped. 

This Dr. Edwin H. Coward, superin- 
tendent of the Atlantic County Hospital, 
knew last week when he fondly took Bob 
White, seven months old, to the Atlantic 
City airport. He put Bob White in a 
plane. It rose, swooped up and down. 
Bob White cowered. The plane came to 
earth. Bob White clambered out of the 
cockpit. Men chirruped at him; they 
whistled; they called. And for the first 
time in his life Bob White heard sounds. 
Delighted he yelped answers. No con- 
genital deafness was his. More delighted 
was Dr. Coward. He cherishes Bob White, 
finely bred grandson of President Cool- 
idge’s pet white collie, Rob Roy. 

Thomas Edison who is very hard of 
hearing, once declared that in 100 years 
all people would be deaf. Of course he was 
exaggerating. Yet it is certain that hear- 
ing defects have been increasing. In Eng- 
land one-third of the population, it is 
estimated, cannot hear perfectly. Doctors 
are investigating. One important cause 
that they blame is city noises. The 
cacophony injures the auditory nerves, 
the brain, the whole nervous system. 
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SCIENCE 


Chemists & Commerce 


The chemist’s pride, in switching world 
commerce around by his inventions of 
synthetics for natural products, swelled 
last week when he read the news bulletin 
just published by the National Geographic 
Society. That bulletin was specific. From 
coal tar,* air-nitrogen, cotton, corn & 
wood, chemists have been making things 
from fertilizers to rayon cloth, from paint 
to pearls. 

Their coal tar red wrecked the business 
of Levant farmers who had been raising 
madder plants for madder red. A similar 
misfortune befell the indigo plant culti- 
vators of India. In New Zealand kauri 
gum diggers are becoming impoverished. 
Chile, once boastful of its natural nitrate 
monopoly is humble. Synthetic rubber is 
a fact, although heretofore more expensive 
than Malaya and Sumatra natural rubber. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., makes attar of roses; 
Bulgaria suffers. Flushing, N. Y., makes 
citronella; to Java’s detriment. Newark, 
N. J., makes vanillin against vanilla from 
Seychelle, Mexico and Réunion.t New 
Jersey ivroid harms African ivory, its 
bakelite, Central American mahogany. 
Delaware makes amber (East Prussian 
commodity) substitute. 

Some international good comes from 
the wide U. S. selling of certain products. 
The U. S., England, France, Italy and 
Belgium make rayon. For a while this 
hurt China’s and Japan’s si/k trade. Japan 
now makes some rayon herself. But rayon 
has taught U. S. women and men to de- 
sire more real silk. This is also true of 
pearls. The U. S. and France sell the arti- 





ficial ones. Thus people learn the beauty | 
of the real ones and buy—from Mexico, | 


Ceylon, Arabia. Into this double pearl 
demand Japan has insinuated itself. Work- 
people drop a grain of irritant into an 
oyster’s shell. A kind of hard felon de- 
velops in the oyster. It isa cultured pearl. 


ey 


Dentists 

Minneapolis likes conventions. She 
gives them assembly halls, sleeping quar- 
ters, bands, singers, victuals, drinks, news- 
paper attention. And conventions like 
Minneapolis. One hundred and sixty two 
have met there so far this year; 29 more 
are scheduled. Last week the American 
Dental Association was there, with 8,000 
members. They enjoyed themselves, re- 
heard old information, learned some things 
new. 

Women Patients. In foyers, away 
from the mass meetings, the men discussed 
what to do with prudish or amorous women 
patients. The best conduct, by general 
approval, is to treat the woman imper- 
sonally, as if she were a mere head of beef. 
Let the prude bring in a companion; let 

*From coking, a ton of coal gives 12 gals. 
of gummy coal tar. From coal tar, chemists have 
fractioned off more than 300 _ intermediates 
(esters, ethers, alcohols, etc.), from these inter- 
mediates about 200,000 coal tar products (dyes, 
perfumes, flavors, medicines, resins). William 
Perkin, London chemist, made the first coal tar 
dye (Perkin violet) in 1856, by accident. 

tBut vanillin lacks vanilla’s fine bouquet. 
The two are sold mixed for bakers and house- 
wives. 
















Home from a 
happy week-end! 


— pleasant to find a well-stocked 


refrigerator with everything 
in perfect condition 





AFTER a happy week-end—have a happy home-coming! 
Find a generous supply of food waiting for you. Milk, fruit, 
meat, salad—your General Electric Refrigerator will keep 
them all perfect'; chilled—healthfully fresh. 






Your every-day planning of menus becomes so much sim- 
pler, too. Delicious and unusual desserts will be as easy 
to prepare as old, familiar standbys. 






Quietly, economically, this “years ahead” refrigerator brings 


you new comfort. Its operation is so completely automatic 
that you never even have to oil the machinery. It is all 
enclosed in an air-tight steel casing—mounted on top. 
For detailed specifications, write for Booklet H9. 









GENERAL 8 ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


“Makes it Safe to be Hungry” 





ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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People’s 
Choice 


Bic, good-looking 
and sturdy, the Fisk 


Tire is a popular fa- 


vorite with the motor- 


ists of the country. 
“Fillerless Cord” con- 
struction, the exclu- 


sive Fisk feature, is 
enabling this great 
Fisk Tire to deliver 


more and more miles 


—and, at the same time, 


to give more comfort, 
greater safety, easier 


steering, true economy. 


The Fisk Platform: 
“More and More Miles” 


FISK 
TIRE 
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the companion sit guard in an uncomfort- 
able iron chair. Many women become 
amorous as they recline in the dentist's 
chair. The prudent dentist hurts such 
patients enough to make them forget their 
involuntary eroticism. All agreed that the 
practitioner who coos to female clients is a 
fool. 

Women Dentists. Seven hundred wom- 
en now practice dentistry in the U. S. 
Some 50 attended this convention. Until 
1836 dental schools would not let women 
study. 

Helpers. Dentists again complained of 
lack of trained laboratory technicians, 
office assistants, hygienists; urged women 
to learn those semi-professions; urged 
schools to provide courses; damned hastily, 
imperfectly educated mechanical dentists. 

Cigarets. At cigaret-smoking dentists 
Dr. Isador Hirschfeld of Manhattan stared 
reprovingly. Cigaret smoking, he stated, 
has a deleterious effect on the tissues of the 
mouth, predisposing them to “trench 
mouth” (Vincent’s Disease). He linked 
together the recent increase of this infec- 
tious disease with the increase of U. S. 
cigaret smoking (8,000,000,000 cigarets in 
1910; 97,000,000,000 in 1927). Women 


cigaret smokers, according to him, are fall- 


ing sick in more & more numbers. Kiss- 
ing spreads the disease. But more usual 
than smoking or kissing as predisposing 
causes are fatigue, systemic disease, den- 
tal irregularities, insufficient chewing, lack 
of hygiene, injury to gums. 

Unclean Mouth. ‘Any mouth thai is 
not given intelligent care is unclean. An 
unclean mouth is one that retains decayed 
teeth, deposits on the teeth, diseased roots. 
Bacteria are starved by cleansing the 
mouth and the tissues are fed by stimulat- 
ing the circulation which brushing gives.” 
—Dr. Frederick Bricker of Hollywood, 
Calif. Results of unclean mouths: “Ane- 
mia, appendicitis, gastritis, nephritis, cys- 
titis, myocarditis, iritis, encephalitis, gas- 
tric ulcers and a nasty disposition.” 

Decay. Nineteen out of 20 school chil- 
dren in North America, England, Germany 
and Switzerland, have decayed teeth, an 
estimate indicates. In some places every 
child is suffering. 

Jaw Power. Teeth are slightly loose in 
the jaws. They swivel and piay a trifle. 
They need exercise. Industrious chewing 
is the best exercise. Most people, who pay 
attention to their health, know this. Few, 
however, know that they must put at least 
1,700 pounds of pressure into each day’s 
biting, chewing. Dr. Thomas Hartzell 
of Minneapolis says so. Thorough mastica- 
tion requires 5,000 pounds of pressure. A 
person who eats properly uses enough 
strength daily to lift a 7-passenger motor 
car. 


— 





Hysteria 

A shot scared Mrs. Mildred Stevens 
Morf, 27, of Brooklyn, N. Y. In the next 
room, she learned, a house-painter had 
mortally shot his brother, Herman Golden- 
berg, dentist. Mrs. Morf fainted. Taken 
home, she did not revive; would not speak 
or eat. Last week she died, from acute 
hysteria. 

A subway accident at Times Square, 
Manhattan, last week, killed 16 people, 
mangled dozens more. Mrs. Jennie Lock- 
ridge, 56, onetime actress, heard the 


horror, saw the shambles, became hys- 
terical. Four days later she was dead. 


Hysteria, trickiest of psychopathic 
states, is an escape from reality, from con- 
flict. Mrs. Morf it protected from the 
horror of nearby murder. For her it was 
too thorough. Others it protects from 
scolding, from efforts. Sometimes hysteria 
comes on involuntarily; often the man, 
woman or child (having observed its 
value) willfully scurries into it; more 
often the person tries to fight off an attack 
and, horrified, watches himself sink into 
contrariness. 

A slap in the face or other physical in- 
sult will occasionally stop a hysteric fit. 
But such are dangerous to many victims. 
Their hysteria is too deeply ground in char- 
acter, in brain, in nerves. The deep hys- 
teric may pretend practically every dis- 
ease, every deformity known to medicine. 
Some women want children so badly that 
they actually become bloated. The stig- 
mata frequently reported seen on religious 
exaltés are hysteric in origin. If the hys- 
teric’s malingering continues long the sim- 
ulated infirmity may cause actual disease. 
Only the wiliest of doctors can discern the 
hysteric’s true state. And only the most 
patient can cure him. 





AERONAUTICS 
Flights, Flyers 

At Wabash, Ind., Colonel Lindbergh 
invited Marilyn Lockwood, 9, for a flight. 
Chary, unimpressed, Marilyn demurred. 
“T never fly with anyone but my dad.” 

“Young lady,” said the Colonel, “you 


have the distinction of being the first per- 
son to refuse to fly with me.” 





“Gas gone.... Water running low 
. . . been floating on wings . . . days. 
“Miss M. .. . oran” 


This bottled clue, picked up last week 
on Westport Beach, Aberdeen, Wash., was 
thought to determine the fate of the plane 
Miss Doran, carrying Mildred Doran, 
Michigan schoolmistress and two men, 
which disappeared last year during a flight 
from Oakland, Calif., to Honolulu (Time, 
Aug. 29, 1927). 








> 
Sheer Drop 

Ten thousand feet above Chicago, 
Jack Cope stepped out the cabin door of 
his airplane, counted 28 before he pulled 
the parachute cord, landed buoyantly 
among a golf foursome. In the 134 sec- 
onds before the parachute opened he had 
fallen 3,400 feet, a new sheer drop record. 

Sergeant Boes, army flier, once de- 
scended 2,200 feet before pulling the cord. 
Dropper Cope modestly attributed his 
record to confusion. He had intended to 
count only to 20. 


Dividend 

The Imperial British Airways Co. an- 
nounced, last week, the forthcoming pay- 
ment of a 5% dividend for the year ended 
March 31, 1928. This is presumably the 
first dividend ever declared by a European 
air concern. 
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MILESTONES 








Engaged. Sabin W. Carr, world’s 
champion pole vaulter & Olympic victor; 
to Virginia Elizabeth Karr, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

POR Ah 

Engaged. Laura Volstead, daughter of 
onetime Representative & Mrs. Andrew 
J. Volstead, of Granite Falls, Minn.; to 
Carl Lomen,* of Alaska (see p. 11). 

Engaged. Eleanor Donnelley, daugh- 
ter of Reuben H. Donnelley (telephone 
books); to the Rev. Calvin Pardee Erd- 
man, Professor of Biblical Literature at 
Occidental College, son of famed Dr. 
Charles Rosenbury Erdman, of Princeton, 


N. J. 
—- + 
Engaged. Lieut. Commander John 
S. G. L. Dundas of H. M. S. Vindictive, 
son of the late Hon. Cospatrick Thomas 
Dundas and of Lady Cordeaux; to Miss 


Ruth Northrop Coleman, daughter of the 
Postmaster of Minneapolis. 








Engagement Rumored. Prince Eitel 
Friedrich, second son of the onetime All- 
Highest; to Countess Mellin, onetime 
Baroness Wolff. When her husband con- 
tracted tuberculosis a few years ago, the 
Countess earned her living by keeping 
house for the Prince; later she divorced 
Count Mellin. Prince Eitel has divorced 
Duchess Sophie-Charlotte of Oldenburg. 


. ae - 
Divorced. Charles Spencer Chaplin, 
famed international buffoon; by Lita 


Grey Chaplin, onetime actress; in Los 
Angeles. Comedian Chaplin did not con- 
test the action. Mrs. Chaplin was awarded 


approximately $500,000 and the custody 
of her two sons. 

Elected. L. Ames Brown of Manhat- 
tan, to be president of Lord & Thomas & 
Logan, Inc., advertising agents, Chicago, 
New York and London. 

etaaaicets 

Died. Mrs. Ella Traver Allen, mother- 
in-law of Mayor James Walker of New 
York; at Clinton, Iowa, before his train 
reached there; of pernicious anemia. 

—. >&—. 

Died. Augustin MacHugh, 45, play- 
wright (Officer 666); of pneumonia; in 
Manhattan. 

—— 9 

Died. Louis Adams Frothingham, 57, 
Representative from Massachusetts, one- 
time Harvard baseballer, Major in the 
U. S. Army, onetime (1909-11) Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Massachusetts; of heart 
disease ; on his yacht at North Haven, Me. 

os 

Died. William Hodge Coats, 62, famed 
English threadman, last of 12 related mil- 
lionaires of the firm of J. & P. Coats 
(authorized capital over $100,000,000) ; 
in Paisley, England. 


> 


Died. Capt. Wilhelm Mueller, 63, of 
the Hamburg American liner Reliance, 
friend of countless West Indian tourists; 
of heart failure; on shipboard, returning 
to New York from a cruise to Iceland, 
Spitzbergen & the North Cape, during 








*Not to be confused with able, active Carl 
Lohmann, Secretary of Yale University. 


which he sent relief supplies to the Nobile 


expedition. 
eee eee 
Died. Robert Crain, 63, Maryland 
politician & corporation lawyer; owner of 
the largest private estate in Maryland, 


famed host; of intestinal trouble; in 
Washington, D. C. 





Died. Rear- Admiral Alfred Meyer- 
Waldeck, 64, who for two months during 
the World War defended the German 
colony of Kaio-chow against the Japanese 
(“I shall never surrender while I live un- 
less ordered to”); in Bad Kissingen, 
Germany. 











Died. Mrs. Helen Costigan Cohan, 74, 
retired actress, mother of famed Actor- 
producer George M. Cohan; of stomach 
trouble; in Monroe, N. Y. The vaudeville 





team of “The Four Cohans” (Jere J. 
Cohan, Mrs. Cohan, son George, daugh- 
ter Josephine) was famed in the ’gos; a 
Chicago theatre is named for them. 
George M. Cohan is the only survivor. 

Died. Marie Emile Fayolle, 76, Mar- 
shal of France, over-commander of U. S. 
troops at Chateau Thierry; in Paris; after 
a long illness. 





~ 


sinieliipemianes 

Died. James Bowron, 84, chairman, 
acting president & director of the Gulf 
States Steel Corp., potent steel entre- 
preneur in Alabama; of heart disease; in 
Birmingham, Ala. 

a “ne 

Died. Mrs. Elizabeth Lewis, 100, flower 
girl in 1838 at the coronation of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria; in 
Newkirk, Wales. 


+e Worn its side balconies and colorful murals, the Ball Room 
on the mezzanine floor furnishes an imposing setting for many of New 
York’s most brilliant concerts, weddings, receptions and banquets. 
Its large size lends itself admirably to conventions. 





hether it is through the assistance 
offered in perfecting your itinerary—the care 
given.to the little ones while you shop—or by 
any other of the niceties‘of service extended— 
a definileimpression of interested attention is 
crealed in the mind of a ROOSEVELT guest. 
.. « Here the rare personal touch persuades 
you that your individuality 1s recognized in- 
stead of being lostin a queue of room numbers. 


co 


® 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central 


and the subways. 


Bureau ...‘“Teddy Bear Cave,’ 
room for children of guests 
to nearby Golf Clubs. . 


. « Complete Travel and Steamship 


” a supervised play- 


Guest tickets 


. Special garage facilities. 


The ROOSEVELT ORCHESTRA in the GRILLE 


THE ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. at 45th St. 
NEW YORK 





EpWARrD CLINTON FoGG 
Managing Director 
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Are you blinded by the 
New Blade 
Fallacy? 


Men by the million miss the joy of velvet 
smooth shaves every day. They are blinded 
by the idea that a new blade shaves 
smoothly because it’s new. They use a 
new blade every few days, thoughtlessly 
believing that they are getting the best 
shaves possible—but they are NOT. 


The maker of fine razors would like to get 
his blades to you in perfect shaving con- 
dition—if he could. But tempered steel 
is sensitive to weather conditions and the 
finishing touches must be put on the blade 
by stropping just before the shave. 


This is interesting 


Fine razors have edges of tiny invisible 
teeth. Temperature changes, jolts and 
handling get these teeth out of alignment. 
That’s why a blade pulls. Stropping 
smoothes them into line and restores a 
keen cutting edge. 

A few turns on Twinplex puts an edge on a 
NEW blade that is a marvel for smooth 
shaving. And it’s so easy to strop with 
Twinplex. No fussing—no reversing blade. 
Just slip blade in and turn—strops both 
edges at once and reverses blade at every 
turn, just as a barber does. You can’t fail. 


30 seconds a day will keep one blade mar- 
velously keen, for weeks of the smoothest 
shaves you’ve ever known. Shaving is 
also easier and quicker with Twinplex, 
for a keen blade is a quick, safe shaver. 
You can now buy a Twinplex at any deal- 
er’s for as little as $2.50. It pays for itself 
in a few months and saves more than its 
cost each year thereafter. Other attractive 
Twinplex models at $3.50 and $5.00. 


Send for the 
DULL HOUSE 
and FREE NEW 
blade stropped 


HOUSE Gy 





Clever little Dull House solves the problem of dis- 
posing of old blades safely. Send 1o¢ for it and we 
will also send you, FREE, one brand NEW blade 
stropped on Twinplex, and specially packed to pro- 
tect it. You will get from it a new idea of what a 
rea] shave is. Name your razor. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 
1664 Locust Street, Saint Louis 
Chicago — Montreal — London 
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Mergers 


Chicago bankers were busy, last week, 
considering facts, and denying rumors. 
The facts: 

Stock of the Continental National Bank 
& Trust Co., Chicago’s biggest bank, 
seventh largest in the U. S., mounted in 
three weeks from $545 to $676. And stock 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Co., 
second biggest in Chicago, tenth in the 
U. S., jumped from $875 to $1,282. 

From Santa Barbara, Calif., came a re- 
port that Hero Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh was piloting Banker John J. Mitch- 
ell Jr. to Chicago. As every Chicagoan 
knows, young Banker Mitchell’s father had 
been President of Illinois Trust for nearly 
50 years. Deep and abiding was the im- 
pression made by the elder Mitchell on 
U. S. finance. Himself the son of a banker, 
he became a power not only in Chicago 
but in Manhattan’s Wall Street. His coun- 
sel guided such tycoons as George M. 
Pullman (Pullman cars) and Cyrus H. 
a (International Harvester 
iSe.). 

A year ago, Mitchell the Elder died. 
Nearly 7,000 shares of stock in the Illinois 
Merchants Trust went to his five children, 
together with the exotic, octagonal sum- 
mer house at Lake Geneva, Wis., once the 
Ceylon exhibit at the Chicago fair, trans- 
planted bodily by Banker Mitchell. 

Of the Younger Mitchells, the most 
famed is gay and debonair John J. Mitch- 
ell Jr. His marriage to Lolita Armour, 
meatpacker’s heiress, thrilled society in 
the U. S. & Europe. This Armour con- 
nection assumed possible importance 
when Chicagoans recalled that the name 
of Philip D. Armour heads the list of 
directors of the Continental National 
Bank & Trust Co., whose stock, like 
that of Illinois Trust, has been skyrocket- 


| ing. Close are the ties which bind the 


Armour interests and Continental. Presi- 
dent Arthur Reynolds of Continental is 


| also a director and member of the finance 
| committee of Armour & Co. 


On these three facts—the rising bank 
stocks, the Lindbergh flight, the Mitchell- 
Armour alliance—it was possible to con- 
struct an arresting theory. 

They might mean consolidation of Chi- 
cago’s two largest banks into a $1,000,- 
000,000 institution, second in size only to 
the National City Bank (N. Y.). Listed 
in order of deposits, the new U. S. banking 
chart might read: 

DEEL CORN ossn'chawaees $1,275,041,964 

Continental-illinois Trust... 924,656,845 

Chase National (N. Y.).... 792,339,491 

Guaranty Trust (N. Y.).... 720,029,171 

Bank of Italy N. T. & S. A. 

(San Francisco) ........ 645,002,138 

Directors of the two banks issued de- 
nials. But other bankers undeniably titil- 
lated, foresaw important results of such 


a merger. Among them: increased prestige 


for Chicago in Wall street; attraction of 
new financing to Chicago. 


Other mergers, acquisitions, consolida- 
ions, reported last week, were: 

Other Banks. Last May, the Bank of 

| United States absorbed the Central Mer- 

cantile Bank & Trust Co., increasing its 


resources by $65,000,000. Last week, it 
added another $10,500,000 by merging 
with the Cosmopolitan Bank. Resources 
of the Bank of United States now total 
$180,000,000. 

And in Philadelphia, directors of the 





© International 
THE LATE JOHN J. MITCHELL 
Deep was his impress. 

Oxford Bank & Trust Co. and Corn Ex- 
change National Bank & Trust Co. voted 
to consolidate resources of $95,000,000. 
Women’s Wear. To the basements and 
second floors of Schulte-United 5¢ to $1 
stores, there came, last week, cloaks, suits, 
dresses and millinery of Miller, Inc. Ac- 
quiring the Miller stores, the Schulte- 
United chain planned reorganization, re- 











© International 
THE PRESENT JOHN J. MITCHELL 
Swift was his flight. 

tailing of women’s wear through its 1,000 
units. 

Piggly-Wiggly. To acquire outstand- 
ing stock of Piggly-Wiggly-Grimes Co. of 
Denver, operating 78 grocery stores in 
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Colorado and New Mexico, the Con- 
tinental Food Stores, Inc., was organized 


last week. 


Wedding Rings 

Hard to resist, for Fascists, Monarchists 
and Bolshevists alike, is the lure of the 
U. S. tourist business. For many a year, 
Soviet Russia has looked enviously at 
U. S. millionaires squandering marks in 
Berlin, francs in Paris, lire in Rome. This 
year, through the tourist bureau Sovtorg- 
flot, the United Soviet Socialist Republics 
held out greedy Bolshevist hands. Con- 
cessions to arrange Russian tours went to 
three trans-Atlantic steamship lines (Cu- 
nard, French, Holland-American). About 
700 tourists have proceeded, or are pro- 
ceeding, Moscow-ward. 

Arrived at one of the three points of | 
entry (Leningrad, Odessa, Soviet-Finnish | 
frontier at Beloostrov), each of the 700 | 
must open suitcases and trunks, satisfy 
customs inspectors they contain not more 












lieutenant of astute Arthur Curtiss James, bond men ready to analyze your personal investment 


railroad capitalist and yachtsman. In the 
shift of Southern Pacific executives, rail- 
roaders guessed that Mr. James was weav- 
ing an “integration” (merger is forbidden 
by law) of western roads with a mileage 
of 38,500. He owns vast amounts of stock 
in Great Northern; Northern Pacific; Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy; Southern 


needs and make suitable recommendations. They have 
contact with investment conditions throughout the 
world, and enjoy an institutional heritage of over 115 
years of financial experience. 


than: | 

2 men’s suits 

4 ladies’ suits or dresses 

3 pairs of shoes 

18 handkerchiefs 

9 shirts 

6 neckties 

3 bars of toilet soap 

I am set “They should inherit 
2 we x rings . 
: ha tu af a dependable income” 
2 pairs of spectacles 
1 knife, fork and spoon. 
gical A Invest toda 

Securities. Bulls rejoiced at the stock- 
market’s unexpected spurt of strength. ° 

Banks. In Chicago, bankers foresaw for th t MOY Ww 
a merger of the two “biggest” institutions, ery O YO 
forming the second largest bank in the . 

U. S. (see pv. 22). Good securities are among the surest and the least 
Pp. 3 & 

Siam abruptly substituted, as a mone- troublesome income-producers you can possibly leave 
tary unit, the baht for the tical. Traders to your dependents. Their income will supplement your 
wrestled, last week, with the baht; tcher- own perestiel cornimes while vou live: Gs Z 
vontzi (Russian); lei (Rumanian); zloty f P 6 —— pen _ you 52 
(Polish); escudo (Portuguese); quetzal their income-producing qualities will continue unim- 
(Guatemalan). paired. 

Rails. Southern Pacific announced, last I . . . 

ee - " pee et us help you build an inves thic 
week, election of able Hale Holden, now ‘ PS ne vestment program which 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & will expand as your business and income expand. At 
Quincy, to be Chairman of the Executive National City offices in over fifty American cities and in 
Committee of Southern Pacific. Railroader ~ sas 1 ££ . 
: important’ foreign centers you will find experience 
Holden has won bright fame as chief P 6 ¥ experienced 


| 
| Our current list con- 


Pacific, Denver & ‘Salt Lake; Western | tains a wide choice of 
Pacific; Denver & Rio Grande Western. | investigated issues. It 
But first step in the “integration” must be | will be sent on request. 





consolidation of his Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific, now before the I. C. C., 


vigorously opposed both by minority in- | The National City Company 


eee: i 4 Pa Pagan g Chicago, National City Bank Building, New York 
Metals. W. A. Clark interests in Mon- Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
tana soid out to the giant Anaconda Cop- China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 


per Mining Co. But Publisher W. A. 
Clark Jr. determined to continue 50-year- 
old copper war (see p. 34). | 


Grains, Despite low wheat prices, in- | 
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creased income for farmers was. forecast, 
last. week, by the Continental National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago. The report 
predicted: gross income $100,000,000 to 
$150,000,000 larger than in 1927; 220,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, 75,000,000 
bushels of corn, available for export. 


ees nen 


War in Montana 

Said the Butte (Mont.) Miner, edito- 
rially, last week: 

“The history of journalism in Montana 
would read like the history of .. . the 
most ancient of professions. Its history 
of late years is a most sordid and ugly rec- 
ord of daily newspapers owned and con- 
trolled by The Big Company and prosti- 
tuted to its dirty work of controlling pub- 
lic opinion. These are the scarlet creatures 
of Montana journalism. The circulation 
and advertising of the Butte Miner have 
increased surprisingly since it announced 
its independence and appealed to the peo- 








ple to make a stand against further in- 
roads on their rights by— 
—The Anaconda Company.” 

Said the New York Times, in its news 
columns, last week: 

“A contest that rocked the copper min- 
ing area of Montana a generation ago 
came to a formal close yesterday with the 
sale of the mineral, timber and banking 
properties of the late Senator W. A. Clark 
to the Anaconda Copper Mining Co... . 
The Butte Miner, a newspaper owned by 
the Clark interests which played a part in 
the past struggles, also was sold... .” 

Amazed by the violence of the Butte 
Miner’s invective, and also amazed by the 
assumption of the Times that the contest 
was “closed,” U. S. coppermen reviewed 50 
years of fierce warfare over the mines at 
Butte, Montana, greatest of the world’s 
copper camps. 

Copper Camp. California roared in the 
"40s, but Montana did its roaring while the 
East was enjoying the elegant ‘80s. In 
1870, only 241 men and women were stak- 








First, of course, the 


amount and the signa- 
ture... But it’s odd, 
isn’t it, how you'll study 
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Look ara CHECK = 


AND WHAT DO YOU SEE? 


for just a bit of an instant the name of the bank—and maybe the feel and the 


look of the paper it’s written on? 


Most people seem instinctively to associate a distinctive looking check with 


a sound, well-managed bank. 


Substantial people— people a little jealous of their better standing in a com- 


munity—seem naturally to gravitate toward a bank that impresses them with its 


stability and prestige. 


There’s no denying they like to have any check they send out carry with it 


an implication of this standing and the prestige of their bank. 


It’s no accident that National Safety Paper has been the accepted standard 


check paper throughout the country. Nor that 60°, of the banks in the nation’s 


leading financial centers use it. 


Checks made on National Safety Paper are distinctive, substantial looking, 


dignified. They’re safe as paper can be—protectecd on both sides. 


Suggest National Safety Paper to the cashier of your bank. George La Monte 


& Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


LA MONTE ~~ 


NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 


ing their fortunes on the 6-foot pit in the 
earth which two prospectors had discoV- 
ered six years earlier. They were tapping 
surface veins of gold and silver. They did 
not suspect that the real wealth of Mon- 
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THE LATE SENATOR CLARK 


. .. poured champagne into Helena. 
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tana’s barren hills lay deeper in the earth. 

But two years later, a little man, almost 
buried in a great shock of hair and beard, 
came up from Colorado and began to 
deepen the Butte pits. William A. Clark 
learned his trade in a quartz mine and lost 
his savings in a gold mine. In Butte, he 
dug for copper. Gold miners, seeing his 
wagons start out on their 400-mile trek to 
the nearest railroad at Corinne, Utah, 
laughed aloud. “There go Clark’s rocks,” 
they jeered. And they were 98.37% right. 
Only 1.63% of the gray copper ore can be 
reduced to valuable metal. But it was 
enough to build the little man a $100,000,- 
ooo fortune. 

Miner Clark was the first to discover the 
Butte copper veins. The first to develop 
them on a large scale was blatant, uncouth 
Marcus Daly. In 1879, a reduction plant 
was erected near Butte, saving the 400- 
mile overland haul. The next year, Irish- 
man Daly began to make Butte roar. His 
men probed the earth night and day. 
Smoke poured out from too furnaces. 
Lumberjacks hacked down whole forests 
for timber to hold up excavations and 
tunnels, 

Butte became certainly the ugliest town 
in the world, surrounded by mountains of 
gray-green refuse and black slag. Within 
the mines, men faced the imminent dan- 
gers of cave-ins and fires. When the tim- 
ber supports once became ignited there was 
no hazarding when the fire might end. 
The St. Lawrence mine at Butte caught fire 
in 1899. Last week, it was still burning. 
And when miners were not meeting under- 
ground dangers, they kept one hand on 
their guns. Strangers in Butte spoke 
softly. Painted women learned it was safer 
to laugh than to talk. 

Deeper and deeper went the shafts. 
More and more intricate became the net- 
work of drifts (tunnels), branching off 
from the vertical shafts. If the two weary 
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prospectors who first jumped into the 
abandoned 6-foot pit tried to duplicate 
the feat today, they would fall more than 
a mile into the bowels of the earth. If they 
started to walk through the maze of drifts 
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Son CLARK 
- . - could fall a mile into the earth. 


owned by the Anaconda company alone, 
they would not see the sunlight for 32 
days. They would have covered 800 miles. 

Fiercely, Miner Clark fought with Miner 
Daly. They battled for land titles, for the 
tribal leadership of the outlaw camp. All 
through the ’9o0s, while Montana was be- 
coming a state, the enemies sparred for 
position. Clark’s great triumph came in 
1899. With $431,000, his lieutenants 
bought him a seat in the U. S. Senate. 
Their slogan: “Every man who votes for 
Clark is to be paid, and the men who vote 
for him without being paid are fools.” 
After he was elected, he poured $30,000 
worth of champagne into Helena, the capi- 
tal. 

He could thumb his nose at Marcus 
Daly. Perhaps in triumph, he went to 
Manhattan and built himself a house, in 
the tradition of Butte ugliness. It cost $7,- 
000,000. It held: 130 rooms, 21 bath- 
rooms, a furnace burning 17 tons of coal 
daily, 5 organs, 1 Turkish bath, a hideous 
tower, dining rooms on all floors, 4 picture 
galleries including the best and worst art 
of all periods. Within this pretentious 
tomb, Miner Clark lived quietly with his 
wife and children. He became a familiar 
figure in Manhattan, strutting down Fifth 
Avenue, his white hair waving wildly in 
the wind, his face hidden by fluffy, square 
beard and flourishing moustache. 

When he died, in 1925, 30 boy choristers 
sang at his funeral. 

When his Manhattan plot was sold, in 
1927, Buyer Anthony Campagna said: “I 
would have paid $100,000 more for the 
property if it had had no house on it.” 

Anaconda. Miner Clark’s triumph over 
Miner Daly did not end the copper wars. 
Bitter and prolonged was the battle over 
titles between Miner Fritz Augustus 
Heinze, onetime friend of Miner Clark, 
and the Amalgamated Copper Co., pred- 
ecessor of Anaconda. A great tactical 
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HE business executive who obtains the 

greatest yield from his banking con- 
nection is one who sees his bank not as an 
impersonal institution, but as a group of ex- 
ecutives like himself, keenly interested in the 
development of his business, and able and 
willing to be of varied service to him. 


Officers of this Company are men with 
both banking and commercial experience. 
Knowing the many ways in which this Bank 
can cooperate with business enterprise, they 
also understand the problems of general 
business.. They have at their command ex- 
ceptional banking facilities. 


We invite executives to discuss their do- 
mestic or foreign business with our officers. 
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has learned to “light up for better 
busi.ess.”” This State Street win- 
dow, from a lighting average of 10- 
foot candles, has increased the inten- 
sity to a maximum of 2000-foot 
candles, completely overcoming 


s} adows even at mid-day. An“Edi- 
scn Service” project! 


Commonwealth Edison 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 155 
consecutive dividends to its stockholders. Stock 


listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Send for Year Book. 





Clarkson College 
of Technology 
POTSDAM, N. Y. 
Courses leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Science 
in Chemical, Civil, Electri- 
cal and Mechanical Engi- 

neering. 
Catalog upon Application 


President, Joseph Eugene Rowe,Ph.D. 
Johns Hopkins) 





Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 


Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Scotts Geeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or the 
chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have a 
luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a Turk- 
ish carpet. Read al! about this unusual grass in 
our illustrated booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns.’’ Mailed 
on request. Fall is the best time to plant. 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
666 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 














advantage passed to Anaconda when it 
bought the Heinze properties. Gradually, 
Anaconda became master of Butte, a power 
in all.Montana. 


With Anaconda rose another mighty 
copperman, John D. Ryan. Copperman 
Ryan had been store clerk, drummer, oil- 
man. He did business with Marcus Daly, 
ard when Daly died, young Ryan took 
over his interests. Then Rockefeller-part- 
ner Henry H. Rogers invited him to take 
charge of Ama!gamated Copper in Mon- 
tana, then in the midst of the dispute with 
Heinze. In 1908, Rogers died and. Ryan 
became president of Amalgamated. In 
1910, it merged with Anaconda. 


As Chairman of the Board of Anaconda, 
Copperman Ryan directs the affairs of the 
largest copper company in the world. Its 
assets total over $500,000,000, its working 
capital over $77,000,000. While Montana 
now yields first place to Arizona as a cop- 
per-producing state, the copper camp at 
Butte has disgorged one-sixth of all the 
copper mined in the world. And in 1922, 


Anaconda bought both the “biggest” 
American Brass Co. and, from the Guggen- 
heim family, controlling interest in the 
Chile Copper Co. 

Butte Miner. Against this immense 
company, the remnants of the Clark inter- 
ests in Montana still wage war. Their 
spokesman, William A. Clark Jr., has 
fought Anaconda in the courts and in every 
election, county and state. In 1927, the 
courts decided an important title case in 
favor of Anaconda, but Son Clark contin- 
ued the battle. Through the Butte Miner, 
he has charged Anaconda with: (1) de- 
frauding the state of just tax payments; 
(2) subsidizing the press and suppressing 
news of murders; (3) throttling the school 
system; (4) dictating to the state govern- 
ment. 

Anaconda, owning almost every Mon- 
tana newspaper with an Associated Press 
membership, is easily able to reply that: 
(1) it gives a livelihood to one out of 
every six men employed in Montana, and 
(2) it owns 5% of the state’s taxable prop- 
erty but pays 12% of state taxes. Pros- 


| pectors swear by Anaconda. Some pros- 


pectors swear at the Butte Miner. 

But Son Clark is only one of five heirs 
of Miner Clark in control of the Miner. 
And, last week, his paper was sold to the 
enemy over his head. Word came from 
Arizona that the Miner had better lie low 
unless the Clark interests in Arizona were 
to suffer Anaconda’s ungentle retaliation. 
Butte remembered battle-loving Miner 
Clark. Butte looked at Clark’s youngest 
son, now in his early 50’s, saw the same 
crested dome, pigmy stature, ruddy face. 
Butte wondered what the second fighting 
Clark would do. 

His answer was prompt and decisive. 
He sent for a complete newspaper plant 
and for the United Press service. He 
talked to his staff. In a body, they swore 
undying enmity to Anaconda. Publisher 
Clark will take every man from the Miner 
to his new evening paper to pick up the 
fight where the Miner leaves it. His an- 
tagonists, Chairman Ryan and Lawyer- 
President Cornelius F. Kelley of Anaconda, 
do not underestimate his ability or his re- 
sources. The great Montana copper war 
goes on. 


MUSIC. 


Sound Pictures 


Charles Wakefield Cadman considered, 
George Gershwin dickered, Irving Berlin 
contracted last week to write musical 
themes for the new sound-pictures, the 
audible cinema. The field offers each com- 
poser good opportunity to apply his pe- 
culiar virtuosity. Each will certainly re- 
ceive rich fees. The movies can afford to 
pay. A single picture house, the Roxy 
Theatre, in Manhattan, rarely receives 
less than $110,000 a week from admis- 
sions. Its income for four weeks of Street 
Angel (with Movietone) was $479,000. 
That, however, was a record run. 

Irving Berlin’s deal was with United 
Artists Corp., to write a musical revue 
based on “Say it- with Music,” popular 
song of his first Music Box Revue (1921). 
Associate producer is to be George White 
(Scandals), who last week declared that 
he was quitting the stage for sound-pic- 
tures. So the genre of the proposed Ber- 
lin work is obvious, quite like the music 
of The Cocoanuts, which he composed for 
the four Marx brothers and the Follies of 
1927, which he made for Florenz Ziegfeld. 
How much Composer Berlin will get for 
this work neither he nor President Joseph 
M. Schenck of United Artists last week 
would say. 

Fox Case Corp. (makers of Movietone) 
three weeks ago offered George Gershwin 
tens of thousands to let them use his tire- 
somely admired “Rhapsody in Blue’ and 
to write incidental cinema music for 
them. He was cagey about terms and coy 
about the picture work. Although he pub- 
licly declared that he would not write 
music for the cinema, last week he was 
still considering Fox offers. 

That Charles Wakefield Cadman was 
considering the cinemas came as surpris- 
ing news. He writes orthodox music; the 
Metropolitan Opera produced his Shane- 
wis. His principal resemblance to Com- 
posers Berlin and Gershwin is in his face: 
the three men have aqueline, bony faces, 
high foreheads, strong jaws. - Musically, 
the three are scattered. The two Jews 
write so that people sing their songs. Cad- 
man, although by no means profound, 
writes for listeners. The Gershwins and 
Berlin are in the market places, night 
clubs; he in the parlor and concert hall. 
Berlin is admittedly no musician. But 
Gershwin is. And both are nimble tumble- 
jacks with chords. Cadman, people find, 
who have followed his 25 years of music 
from organ compositions to Indian songs 
and finally operas, is rigid in his style. 
They ask: Can he adapt himself to pop- 
ular sound-pictures; will he debase him- 
self to commercialism? Few of them know 
that he lives in Hollywood. 





Will to Sing 


On a golf course at Lake Placid, N. Y., 
last week, Rosa Melba Ponselle laughed 
and chattered from the high spirits of her 
summer out-of-doors. Playing the round 
with her, was her singing coach, Romano 
Romani. He watched her grow serious and 
silent to tee off. His eyes were on the ball. 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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THE Foo.tsH Vircin—Kathleen Nor- 
ris—Doubleday, Doran ($2). Again a 
Norris heroine is “the picture of smart 
and exquisite girlhood,” beloved of Cali- 
fornia’s wild younger set, at Carterbridge. 
Again the sleek handsome beau is found 
wanting in emergency, and the strong 
silent man, hitherto scorned, comes to the 
rescue, this time with a colorful Spanish 
hacienda. So well does Author Norris 
know the human heart that much of her 
recorded knowledge is banality. But there 
is a good lovers’ quarrel over steak for 
dinner. 
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Midas-Touch 

Jay Gou_tp—Robert Irving Warshow— 
Greenberg ($3.50). 

Once only, Jay Gould waited in the 
European anteroom of a Banker Roth- 
schild. He had sent in his card. Presently, 
it was returned to him with a message. 
“Europe,” observed Banker-Baron Roth- 
schild, “is not for sale.” 

Europe thereby gained a unique dis- 
tinction. There was little else that Jay 
Gould could not buy. On occasion, he 
found it advisable and practicable to buy 
railroads, judges, newspapers, city gov- 
ernments, friends, banks. Once, when his 
mind conceived the extraordinary stroke 
of cornering Gold, he attempted, and very 
nearly accomplished, the purchase of the 
U. S. government. 

Author Warshow’s book is a faithful 
ledger of the men and properties Jay 
Gould bought, and those he sold. It 
achieves a triumphant balance. It is a 
record of almost unbroken success. A 
vast speculator, Jay Gould consistently 
preserved and increased his fortune, died 
the richest man of his time. Even a meas- 
ure of happiness was not denied him. 
From his last sickbed he could look out 
at his beloved orchids (8.000) and aza- 
leas (2,000). A devoted family watched 
over him, And if his stocks soared in re- 
lief when his sinister influence finally 
passed from Wall Street, he did not know 
it. If he had known, he would not have 
cared. 

It is a tale of triumph. Yet, most curi- 
ously, the odor of death hangs over the 
story of Jay Gould. It is not so much, 
perhaps, that consumption took its grad- 
ua! toll of his energies and powers. Nor 
is it that his chief business intimates 
died penniless, or insane, or by violence. 
Gould had the Midas-touch. He trans- 
muted the most unlikely stuff into gold. 
But in the transmuting he took from it all 
life and beauty, left it deflowered and 


TIME readers may obtain 


paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 


Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 





Jay GouLp 


. loved his orchids. 


pitiful. Said pleasure-loving Jim Fisk: 
“Gould lets everyone carry out his own 
corpse.” Said pious, ruthless Daniel Drew: 
“His touch is as death.” 

The author: Robert Irving Warshow, 
Cornell graduate, long has been a con- 


tributor to economic and financial jour- 
nals. Jay Gould is his first published book. 





“Stout fella” 


BEAU IpeEAL—Percival Christopher 
Wren—Stokes ($2.00). 

With Beau Geste, Christopher Wren 
roused such wholesale devotion to the gal- 
lant Brothers Geste of the French Foreign 
Legion that he has found it necessary to 
pronounce. two post mortems—Beau 
Sabreur, and now Beau Ideal. No Conan 
Doyle, facile at reviving favorite char- 
acters, he is nevertheless faithful in 
concocting new thrills, new astounding 
coincidences, new bad puns, and pinning 
them to the surviving Geste—two others 
having already died elaborate deaths. 

Not that John Geste, survivor, is even 
the hero of the present yarn, but it is for 
his sake that Otis Vanbrugh, chief protag- 
onist, braves countless risky episodes, 
Arab raids, hand-to-hand fights, imprison- 
ment, penal servitude. Otis ransacks the 
heart of Africa for John Geste, who in 
turn is trying to find two lost friends, 
Buddy and Hank. The first coincidence: 


a 


Otis and Geste, both serving in the Foreign 
Legion penal colony, are both dumped into 
a dark silo, and forgotten. Otis recognizes 
Geste by his boyhood expression—‘stout 
fella.” Second coincidence: in the middle 
of the desert Otis appeals to two Arab 
chiefs for aid, and finds that one of them 
is his long-lost brother in disguise. More- 
over, the two of them are Geste’s Buddy 
and Hank. Third coincidence: with 
Geste’s life at stake, Otis had promised to 
marry a half-caste dancing girl. Honor- 
bound to keep his loathful promise, he is 
on the verge of marriage when he dis- 
covers her to be his half-sister. With such 
luck the end cannot but be happy—and 
the surviving Geste still survives. 
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All White 

THE CAVALIER OF TENNESSEE—Mere- 
dith Nicholson—Bobbs-Merrill ($2.50). 

Andrew Jackson loved cock-fighting, 
horse-racing, apple-toddies; but he wor- 
shipped womanhood, honor, democracy; 
and devoted his life to defending these 
three. This buck-skinned Tennessee pio- 
neer worshipped the epitome of exquisite 
womanhood in Mrs. Rachel Robards, vic- 
tim of her husband’s jealous bullying. He 
championed her in her plight, and married 
her the moment word was received that 
Robards had divorced her. The actual 
decree was delayed until long after the 
blissfully ignorant lovers were married. 
Village gossips taunted Rachel for “living 
in sin,” and Jackson was quick to defend 
her honor, and his, in a series of duels. 
Gossip revived nonetheless every time 
Jackson ran for office—a frequent occur- 
rence, for he was representative to Con- 
gress at Philadelphia (where as a Demo- 
crat he disapproved the aristocratic 
salons), Senator, head of the state militia, 
President of the U. S. Election to this 
post he won chiefly by his spectacular 
defeat of the British in a campaign which 
he conducted with fury, picturesque 
oaths, and sound good sense. 

It is as fighter and lover that Biogra- 
pher Nicholson makes his glowing por- 
trait of Old Hickory. And there is in the 
drawing no chiaroscuro of virtue and vice. 
Just as Andrew Jackson believed a thing 
to be all black or all white, so he has 
been painted all whiteman. His fiery tem- 


.pers are matters of righteous indignation; 


his gullibility a matter of holding a man 
right until he is proved wrong. 

Meredith Nicholson takes pride in the 
fact that he, like his hero, is a provincial 
American. 

He had voted before he ever saw the 
sea or any Eastern city. Steeped in the 
Hoosier tradition, his 30-odd volumes of 
verse, essay, fiction, reflect the atmos- 
phere of politics and pioneers. 


post- | Ben Boswell recommends: 
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Diversey — MacKinlay Kantor—Coward McCann 
($2.00). An innocent abroad in Chicago. (August 13) 

Java-Java—Byron Steel—Kunopf ($2.50). Satire, ridic- 
ulously wise. (August 13) 


Sir Ropert Peet—A. A. W. Ramsay — Dodd, Mead 
($5.00). Excellent Biography. (See tom, August 20) 
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the men 


to man your 
ERIE PLANT 


are 80% “native-white”’ | 
45% own their homes 
7 out of 10 have 


savings accounts 





In « worn, the so-called “labor 
situation” in Erie is decidedly 


favorable. Our people are fair- 
minded and intelligent —the 


kind you can get along with. 
Undesirable elements are con- 
spicuously absent. 


Erie Offers More. An ample 
supply of faithful, interested 
workers constitutes just one of 


five great advantages Erie offers 


manufacturers. Here, also, you 
ean benefit by favorabletax rates, 
4-line rail transportation, easy 
access to the nation’s richest 


markets, cheap coal and abun- 


dant raw and semi-finished 
material from nearby sources. 


Free Book Tells All. Senda 


the coupon for a copy of “5S 
Great Advantages” the 32-page 
survey report that brings you 
facts and figures of real value. 
Or let our Industrial Board in- 


terpret Erie’s advantages as ap- 
plied to your ownneeds, 





’ Erte CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Erie, Penna. 


a 


Please send a copy of your booklet "5 Great 
Advantages.” 


Name 
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Address 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Iceman 


In Olathe, Kan., Probate Judge George 
W. Fulmer, a 60- -year- -old official with one 
arm, married Elizabeth Conn, the 16-year- 
old daughter of an iceman, to one William 
Washburn, 21. This done, E. A. Conn, 
local iceman and father to Elizabeth, 
swirled into Probate Fulmer’s office and 
beat the smiling, crippled, bewildered old 
fellow within an inch of his life. 
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Busman 

Nearing Portales, Mexico, last week, the 
passengers in a bus became frightened. 
They were on a straight road but the 
driver of the bus was making it go faster 
and faster so that it lurched across the 
highway. The passengers called to the 
driver; he paid no attention to their cries, 
but leaned lazily back driving with one 
hand, reckless and grinning. At last one 
of the passengers jumped into the seat 
beside him, pulled the emergency brake, 
stopped the bus and abused the driver who 


had been dead for about three minutes. 
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Crazyman 
In Fairplay, Col., Anna Deeler, 58, de- 
cided that her 34-year-old son, Harry 


Deeler, a horse-thief and released convict, 
was crazy. Afraid that he would be taken 
away to an asylum, she coaxed him into 
a dark room at the back of her shanty 
where she chained him to a post. That 
was eleven years ago. Last week police- 
men found Harry Deeler crouching in the 
dark room; they wrapped him in a blanket 
and took him away to an asylum. 
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Blackman 
Near Baltimore, lived a lazy, black 
rascal called Matt Fisher. Last week, 


when ennui made him yawn and moan, he 
decided to put an unused tie across the 
tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
derail the Philadelphia—Norfolk express 
train. Whistling for his dog, Matt Fisher 
strolled towards the railroad. 

He put the tie across the tracks near a 
curve and then went into the bushes to 

wait. A few minutes before the express 
arrived, a freight train came puffing up 
to the obstruction and its engineer got out 
of his cab and pushed the tie down into 
the bushes. Matt Fisher was about to put 
it back where he wanted it when some 
trainmen who had heard his dog barking, 
found him sitting in the shrubbery. They 
asked him what he was doing and Matt 


Fisher, sucking on a cigaret, told them. 
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Eleven Chinese 

To a ranch near Fairfield, Calif., one 
Leung Ling or Loy Yeung, a Chinese cook, 
paid a visit. On his arrival, he took a rifle 
and a hatchet and killed one Wong Gee, 
Mrs. Wong Gee and three Wong Gee chil- 
dren. This done, he slaughtered Wong 
Hueng, whose brother owned the ranch, an 
old Chinaman named Low Chuck and three 
others. Then, in an automobile which had 


belonged to one of his enemies, Leung 
Ling set out for ways that were dark. 


California police, while they were per- 
turbed, seemed less troubled than they 
were last spring when a U. S. youth hacked 
one small girl. 


Shrewd 

Unique was the profession of a Polish 
woman which met its abrupt end last week. 
At a marriage ceremony in Grodno, North 
Poland, a priest asked his oft-repeated 
routine question, added “Let him speak 
now or forever hold his peace.” A woman 
spoke, “The groom is not a man,” she said. 
Investigation followed. The groom ex- 
plained that it was her custom to dress as 
a man, marry wealthy women, get their 
money. 
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Letter 


“Now you mustn’t read that,” her 
mother would say, when Jane Gray picked 
up a newspaper, “that’s too old for you.” 
An obedient child, Jane Gray never 
learned that her father, Judd Gray, had 


been tried and executed for the murder 
of Albert Snyder. She was however in- 
formed that he was dead and that before 
his death he had written a series of letters 
one of which she would receive every year 
on her birthday. Last week, Jane Gray 
received the first of these letters. News- 
gatherers wished to know its contents but 
Jane Gray refused to tell them. Whatever 
the letter said, it caused her to smile last 
week, on her eleventh birthday, as she 
read it. 
Conradian Cat 
Joseph Conrad’s Nigger of the Narcissus 
tells of such a tempest as stirred the 
demons of the Pacific into an oceanic Wal- 
purgisnacht off Central America last week. 
Two ships reached harbor safely at Balboa, 
Canal Zone. The freighter William A. 
McKenney lost a third mate, steward, 
carpenter, boatswain, six seamen, two 
cooks, the first and chief assistant engi- 
neers who were battening down tar- 
paulins and were caught in the abrupt rush 
of an enormous wave. Only seven of the 
crew survived. Also reminiscent of Con- 


rad was the cat of the liner American 
Star, which reappeared, wan, mewing, 
after an absence of two perilous days. 





ae 





Spark 

In West Point, last week, at the garage 
of the U. S. Military Academy there was 
a fire which destroyed the limousine of 


Major General W. R. Smith and other 
government property to the value of 
$60,000. The fire was started by a spark 
which sprang from a soldier’s hob-nailed 
boot. 





Fumigated 

At Baltimore quarantine 16 stowaways 
cringed, and no less than 400 rats scuttled, 
in hidden places of the S. S. Steel Jn- 
ventor, in last week from Brazil. Health 
inspectors were about to fumigate her. 
The crew fastened doors and hatches. All 


was quiet below. The boat rocked a little; 
chains scraped; water tattled against the 
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hull. Then a sweetish odor came upon the 
hidden men, like the taste of peach stone 
kernels. Seven of them collapsed, limply, 
dead from the hydrocyanic acid gas used 
for the fumigation. 








> 
Burglars 

In Paris, Auguste Moessner was sen- 
tenced to five years in jail for robbery. 
It had been his system, as a thief, to stick 
a note under the front door of such houses 
as he intended to enter; if the note was 
not taken in during the course of three 
days, Auguste Moessner, sure that the 
occupants were not at home, would pay 
his call. 

So successful had Auguste Moessner 
been with this system, that he became 
rich. He visited all the best bars and 
restaurants in the city and often had tea 
with persons whose belongings he had 
previously appropriated. He was quite 
frequently spoken of as the best dressed 
man in Paris; indeed when they arrested 
him the police found 125 splendid suits 
of clothes hanging in his humble flat; and 
Auguste Moessner smoothing his hair, re- 
marked, ‘‘Yes, my elegant appearance was 
my best protection.” 

In Newark, Dr. Abraham Friedland, a 
foolish dentist, sat in his garage until he 
was overcome by carbon monoxide gas. 
Attracted by the cries of his secretary, 
policemen, passing in a car, drove in but 
they were too ignorant to be of any help. 
With them in their car the policemen had 
two captured thieves who, straining in 
their handcuffs to do a good deed, pumped 


and wiggled the doctor until he began 
to breathe again. 


In Manhattan, a Mrs. Elizabeth 
Uliano, junk dealer; her three daughters 
Helen Uliano, Mrs. Tessie Balletti and 
Mrs. Marie Giordano; her granddaughter 
Elsie Frontali, were all arrested and fined 
for scuttling through a department store 
like a pack of rats, stealing whatever they 
could lay their hands on. 


In Coney Island, N. Y., one Ali Afgu- 
diniali, a Hindu watchman, was robbed 
by three men. With two of them he fought 
bravely but when he saw that the third 
was a midget not more than a yard high 
with a huge horrible head and the hands 
of a pudgy baby, he tried to run away. 

Last week, the police captured one of 
the men who had robbed and beaten Ali 
Afgudiniali. He was Max Sussar who gave 
his age as 20 and his height as 38 inches. 
Scowling and cursing, the little monstros- 
ity was dragged into court where he 
dodged under a chair and remained hid- 
den for 15 minutes. When hauled out Max 
Sussar claimed that he was “only the 
look-out” for his gang. Twisting his piti- 
ful face into a look of rage, he sat in a 
chair, swinging his legs. “I like rye whiskey 
and women,” he told reporters. 


Aches 

Off Castle Island, Panama, Lighthouse- 
keeper Hanna navigated a small boat fly- 
ing the British ensign upside-down (sign of 
distress). Attacked by tooth and stomach 
aches, he had deserted his beacon, after 
swallowing all the medicine therein. The 
steamer Liliun Luckenbach sighted him, 
gave him ten pounds of assorted drugs. 
Thus medicated, Hanna resumed his post. 


EDUCATION 





History 

Whether because he wished to make sure 
that his friends among the contractors 
should continue to receive school-building 
contracts, or because he wished to provide 
the imbecile proportion of Chicago’s popu- 
lation with a practical demonstration of 
his patriotic campaign cries, Mayor Wil- 
liam Hale Thompson of Chicago last April 
arranged to have his school board oust 
William McAndrew, Superintendent of 
Schools, from office—after the Superin- 
tendent’s term had expired. The charge 
was insubordination; the evidence in the 
form of certain history books in use at the 
public schools and alleged to contain “‘pro- 
British” propaganda. With William Mc- 
Andrew out of office it became the business 
of the new Superintendent, William J. 
Bogan, to substitute other history books 
for the “‘pro-British” ones. This maneuvre 
was last week effected. 

At a meeting of the School Board, J. 
Lewis Coath, its former president and the 
arch-enemy of William McAndrew, unex- 
pectedly argued against the new textbooks. 
Soon voted down, he later confessed that 
his resistance had been due to a desire to 
“hang up a record.” Out of Chicago 
schools were ruled: Modern History, by 
Hayes and Moon; Founders of Freedom 
in America, by Corson and Cornish; His- 
tory of the American People, by Mc- 
Laughlin; Story of Our Country, by West 
& West; School History of the United 
States, by Hart; and An American His- 
tory, by Muzzey. One other chronicle 
which had been criticized as an influence 
against childish patriotism was Gordy’s 
History of the United States; from this 
was deleted a picture called ““The Resplen- 
dent Red Coats”; to it was added a por- 
trait of George Washington. New history 
books, not “pro-British’” ones, were named 
and the loud Mayor’s most noteworthy 
service to Chicago’s education was com- 
plete. 

John Jerome Gorman, onetime (1921-23 
and 1925-27) Congressman, and chief in- 
vestigator of history books, wrote a letter 
to Mayor Thompson about it. “It is a 
notable victory in the face of tremendous 


odds,” he said. “To you belongs the credit. 


It may be that in certain quarters you will’ 
not be accorded your credit for this vic- | 


tory ... but when the permanent im- 
perishable record is written for all time. 
history will proclaim your achievements.” 


MUSIC 
(Continued from p. 36) 


While her club was still swinging, he heard 
a dull crack. Rosa Ponselle toppled over at 
his feet. A ball sliced by an unknown 
golfer had struck her forehead just above 
the eyes. She was unconscious with a slight 
concussion of the brain. Nonetheless the 
woman’s unbeaten will to sing which got 
her vocal lessons, during her Meriden, 
Conn., poverty, carried her the next eve- 
ning to sing at Lake Placid for the benefit 
of the Saranac Lake Society for the Con- 
trol of Tuberculosis. 
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HELPFUL 
FACT 


when 
buying 
a golf ball 


More golfers play 
a Dunlop than any other 
make of fine golf ball. This is 


evidence that in a Dunlop 


they find qualities pos- 
sessed by no other ball. 





With a Dunlop on the 
tee, the combination 


of every advantage that 
can be gained in a ball 
is yours. 


IMPORTED BLACK 


DUNLOP 
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RELIGION 


Great & Fake Oath 

“IT (mame), now in the presence of Al- 
mighty God the Father, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the Blessed St. John the Baptist, 
the saints, sacred host of Heaven, to you 
my Ghostly Father, the superior general 
of the Society of Jesus, founded by St. 
Ignatius Loyola, in the pontification of 
Paul IV and continued to the present, do, 
by the womb of the Virgin, the matrix of 
God, and the rod of Jesus Christ, declare 
and swear that His Holiness the Pope is 
Christ’s vice-Regent and the true and only 
head of the Catholic or Universal Church 
throughout the earth, and that by virtue of 
the keys of binding and loosing given His 
Holiness by my Savior, Jesus Christ, he 
hath power to depose heretical kings, 
princes, states, commonwealths, and gov- 
ernments and they may be safely 
destroyed. .. . 

“T do further promise and declare that 
I will have no opinion or will of my own 
or any mental reservation whatsoever, even 
as a corpse or cadaver, but will unhesitat- 
ingly obey each and every command that 
I may receive from my superiors in the 
militia of the Pope and Jesus Christ... . 

“T do further promise and declare that I 
will, when opportunity presents, make and 
wage relentless war, secretly and openly, 
against all heretics, Protestants and Ma- 
sons, as I am directed to extirpate them 
from the face of the whole earth. And that 
I will spare neither age, sex nor condition, 
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AS a memorial to a departed loved one, a 
reminder of precious childhood memor- 
ies, and a sincerely appreciated gift to the congrega- 
tion to which you once belonged, why not install 
Golden-Voiced Deagan Tower Chimes 
in the serenely sedate little church “back home”? 
Every 15 minutes they will sound the 
Westminster peal; at sundown each 
day they will play your favorite mel- 
ody; and on Sunday mornings they 
will fill the countryside with the in- 
spiration of age mellowed hymns. 
With a tablet of bronze toset forth 
the hallowed purpose of the Chimes 
you, like so many other successful 
men, will have provided + + + + « 
—a living tribute to a departed one; 
—a pricelesschurchand community asset: 


—an el nt symbol of your progress? 
—a lasting token of your pailanthrepe. 


Deagan Tower 
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interesting in- 
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and that I will hang, burn, waste, boil, flay, 
strangle, and bury alive these infamous 
heretics, rip up the stomachs and wombs of 
their women, and crush their infants’ heads 
against the walls in order to annihilate 
their execrable race. That when the same 
cannot be done openly I will secretly use 
the poisonous cup, the strangulating cord, 
the steel of the poniard, regardless of the 
honor, rank, dignity or authority of the 
persons ... at any time I may be di- 
rected to do so by the agents of the 
PRES <5. 5° or 

The Knights of Columbus seem a mild 
and indeed a charitable organization. It 
will not therefore be easy for the average 
person to believe that the above great 
swear is the fourth degree oath of the 
Knights of Columbus. There are those, 
however, who know better, and who have 
spent thousands of dollars circulating 
copies of this oath among ignorant Protes- 
tants. Aware of this and aware also that 
the oath has never and will never be a part 
of its ritual, the Knights of Columbus, 
meeting in National Conference last week 
in Cleveland, promised to prosecute six 
unnamed organizations and persons, for 
disseminating the bogus information. 

The authentic “fourth degree” oath is 
as follows: 

I swear to support the Constitution of 
the United States. I pledge myself as 
a Catholic citizen and a Knight of Co- 
lumbus to enlighten myself fully upon 
my duties as a citizen and to conscien- 
tiously perform such duties entirely in 
the interests of my country and regard- 
less of all personal consequences. I 
pledge myself to do all in my power to 
preserve the integrity and purity of the 
ballot, to promote reverence and re- 
spect for law and order. I promise to 
practice my religion openly and con- 
sistently, but without ostentation, and 
to so conduct myself in public affairs, 
and in the exercise of public virtue as 
to reflect nothing but credit upon the 
Holy Church, to the end that she may 
flourish and our country prosper to 
the greater honor and glory of God. 


When the great and fake oath was first 
penned or by whom, nobody can say. It 
was circulated first in Chester County, Pa., 
about 1912; it was read into the Con- 
gressional Record during a discussion in 
regard to the seating in Congress of the 
Hon. Thomas S. Butler, charged with its 
circulation in an effort to excite religious 
antipathies. It is doubtful whether Thomas 
Butler himself wrote the oath. The career 
of the bogus oath has been obscure; five 
years ago it was considered obsolete; re- 
cently no less than a million copies have 
been handed about. The Knights of Co- 
lumbus offered $25,000 to anyone who 
could prove it to be part of their ritual. 
No one bothered to do so. 

In Cleveland, last week, the Knights of 
Columbus involved themselves in deeds of 
political crime and bloodshed only so far 
as to ask the U. S. government to lend its 
“moral pressure and influence” in order to 
better the “unfortunate and distressing 
circumstances” of Catholics in Mexico. 
Also, as is often the case, they paraded 
and danced. 


Holy Water 


There is a pious belief* held by many 
ignorant persons, that in holy water no 
disease can breed or be transmitted. Pious 
the belief may be, but nevertheless in 
Balboa, C. Z., last week, the Archbishop 
was ordered to pay a $50 fine or close 
the Cathedral because mosquitoes were 
breeding in unhealthy and rabbit-like 
fashion in the fonts holding holy water. 
S 
Reincarnationist 

Quoted often on matters of motion, 
famed Henry Ford has seldom if ever be- 
fore made extensive statements in regard 
to religion. Last week in an interview with 
Journalist George Sylvester Viereck which 
was later printed in Hearst newspapers he 
revealed his theories about his own soul 
and those of other men. Views: 

“Somewhere there is a Master Mind 
which sends brain waves or messages to 
us—the Brain of Mankind, the Brain of 
the Earth. 

“There is a Great Spirit. Call it Cre- 
ative Evolution or World Mind. Call it 
Collective Intelligence or call it God. It 
is this Spirit which determines our actions 
and our thoughts... . 

“T adopted the theory of reincarnation 
when I was twenty-six. I got the idea 
from a book by Orlando Smith. Until I 
discovered this theory, I was unsettled and 
dissatisfied—without a compass, so to 
speak. 

“If you preserve a record of this con- 
versation, write it so that it puts men’s 
minds at ease. I would like to communi- 
cate to others the calmness that the long 
view of life gives tous... . 

“T am interested in people and in noth- 
ing else. People are the latest, newest 
things on earth. I am interested in the 
newest thing. ... 

“Life on earth, as scientists recently as- 
sured us, is twenty-three thousand million 
years old. In twenty-three thousand mil- 
lion years the soul goes through many ex- 
periences. .. . 

“T look upon the Bible as a record of ex- 
perience. No matter what knocks we re- 
ceive in life, we find, reading the Bible, 
that others have received similar knocks. 
It is a true book of experience. .. . 

“T don’t know anything about the end 
of the road—we are a long way from any 
ending. But we shall get what we deserve. 
We all get what we deserve.” 

It seemed possible that the “record of 
this conversation” which Journalist Vier- 
eck had preserved had not been preserved 
quite perfectly. Its major facts were not 
hard to believe, though it was no doubt a 
revelation to many scrupulous Ford owners 
that they were riding about in cars made 
by a reincarnationist. It was interesting 
to remember that another, though less 
famed, meteoric U. S. millionaire, Oil- 
tycoon Edgar B. Davis, believes in rein- 
carnation. How instructive it would be, 
many persons reflected, if other tycoons 
could be persuaded or compelled to give 
out accurately and truthfully their re- 
ligicus theories, if any. 








*Other pious beliefs: no house in which blessed 
palms are kept will be struck by lightning; holy 
water will disperse devils; those whose throats 
are blessed on the Feast of St. Blase will be 
immune to throat diseases. Pious beliefs are not 
to be confused with Articles of Faith. 
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JOHNSTON & MURPHY jij, 
Shoe fo or Men ds 


Wherever gentlemen gather 
.. for the serious aspects of 
life or the lighter hours of 
relaxation .. . the Johnston 
| &? Murphy name has stamped 















both the shoe and the wearer 
with an indescribable air of 
good taste. 





Newark, N. J. 


The Crescent Limited, 
Southern Railway 
at New Orleans 


The Ambassador Oxford, Style No. 414 

A new wing tip model of smart custom lines—in 
black or tan Calf. Sold by a leading dealer near 
you. Ask for style booklet. 





pyle Mood gorrlay 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY BUICK — FIVE PASSENGER SEDAN 


HAT is so often said of Fisher—namely, 
that there is apparently no limitation upon its abil- 
ity to surpass itself in attaining new heights of 


beauty and style—is again brilliantly exemplified 


in the triumphant new Buick with Body by Fisher. 








